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The Conference on Drying 
THERE was extreme wisdom in the arrangement by 
the Institution of Chemical Engineers of a conference 
on drying, held on Thursday and Friday of this week 
at Burlington House. The question of drying arises 
in almost every works, in some form or other; 
and the effects of drying on the properties of many 
substances are remarkably far-reaching. The great 
variety of interests touched by the conference was 
shown by the fact that the first paper dealt with the 
seasoning and drying of timber, while in the second, 
which was devoted to tunnel and stove dryers, the 
drying of such diverse things as car-bodies and fruit 
was discussed. Other papers dealt with film and spray 
drying ;, drying by pressure; rotary dryers; vacuum 
drying; the hygroscopicity of textile fabrics; the 
drying of agricultural products ; and drying problems 
of tropical Africa. Drying is an operation which has 
been carried out since the first dawn of human life. 
Like many other familiar activities, its superficial 
simplicity covers up many problems of great com- 


plexity. In a large number of instances, the modifi- 
cations in the properties of materials which take place 
on drying are due to colloidal changes. In many 
others, the nature of the modifications which occur is 
not yet known. There is no doubt that an extension 
of our knowledge of the subject would be of great 
value in numerous industries. 





Helium for Airships 

THE successful transatlantic flight of the great dirigible, 
the Graf Zeppelin, and the announcement by the U.S.A. 
Navy Department of the awarding of a contract for 
two still larger airships, have aroused keen interest in 
the possibilities of safe and rapid travel by means of 
these huge lighter-than-air craft. Great Britain is con- 
structing two palatial dirigibles, intended for trans- 
oceanic service, and private American interests have 
taken up in earnest the manufacture of gigantic air 
liners. If these argosies of the air are to offer the real 
assurance of safety necessary to their completely suc- 
cessful use, it is essential that they depend for buoyancy 
on a non-flammable gas. The only gas of this descrip- 
tion having the requirement of lightness is helium, that 
very rare element which is found, in small proportions, 
in certain natural gases. As is well known, the hydrogen 
gas used as the lifting agent of the Graf Zeppelin is 
extremely explosive, and the accidental ignition of 
hydrogen has been responsible for disasters to various 
airships in the past. The dirigibles operated by 
the Army and the Navy of the United States are 
provided with helium, but all other aircraft must 
depend on the highly inflammable hydrogen. This 
situation is due to the fact that the United States is 
the only nation, so far as is known, having sufficient 
resources of helium to develop a commercial supply 
for aeronautics. 

The maintenance of vital helium supplies is one of 
the jobs which have been allotted to the United States 
Bureau of Mines, of the Department of Commerce, 
the scientific bureau which has kept America in helium 
for a number of years past. For years the chemists of 
the Bureau of Mines have been analysing supplies of 
natural gas obtained from many gas fields located 
throughout the country, always in quest of the charac- 
teristic bright yellow line which, viewed through the 
spectroscope, announces the presence of the prized 
helium. This analytical work has resulted in accu- 
mulating valuable data regarding American helium re- 
sources, and the answer to the question as to where the 
United States is to obtain its helium, for some time to 
come, at least, has been found, it is considered, in the 
Cliffside natural gas structure lying to the northwest of 
the city of Amarillo, in the Panhandle district of Texas. 
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A big helium production plant, embodying in its helium 
separation cycle the results of thorough research on the 
part of the Bureau’s specialists, is nearing completion 
near the town site of Soncy, about six miles west of 
Amarillo, and from the natural gas of the Cliffside 
structure, which has been found to have a helium con- 
tent of about 1? per cent. by volume, will be extracted 
the supplies of the gas which will keep aloft America’s 
giant air cruisers of the future. 

Rapid progress, we understand, is being made in 
the construction of the new plant. The buildings have 
been completed and the equipment is now being in- 
stalled. Gas for the project is to be supplied by the 
Amarillo Oil Co. under a contract with the Govern- 
ment covering gas rights in 26,000 acres of land on the 
Cliffside structure. The company now has three gas 
wells with a combined open flow of 27,000,000 cubic feet 
per day available for the exclusive use of the plant. A 
fourth well now being drilled has reached the gas pro- 
ducing horizon and the completion of this well is 
expected within a short time. In the new Soncy plant, 
the helium will be recovered by cooling the gas to 
‘:pproximately 300 degrees Fahrenheit below zero, 
1t which temperature all of the constituents of the gas, 
except the helium, are liquefied, permitting the helium 
to be drawn off as a gas and compressed into tank cars 
oer steel cylinders for shipment to points where it will 
be used primarily in the Army and Navy lighter-than- 
air craft. The extremely low temperature to be used 
in the plant will be produced by compression and 
subsequent expansion of the gases. At the minimum 
plant temperature, atmospheric air is a liquid, carbon 
dioxide and mercury are solids, lead and copper take 
on properties of steel, and rubber is as brittle as glass. 
In comparison, such temperatures as are found at the 
North Pole would be hot. The Cryogenic Laboratory of 
the Bureau of Mines, in which data for use in improv- 
ing helium production and purification processes are 
developed, contains complete equipment for conduct- 
ing research at low temperatures. Because of the 
extremely low temperatures at which certain operations 
are conducted in this laboratory it has been called ** the 
coldest spot in the world.” 

Before the United States entered the war, helium 
had been obtained only in small amounts as a curiosity 
in scientific laboratories. The total quantity recovered 
probably did not exceed 100 cubic feet and the cost of 
production was about $2,000 per cubic foot. As the 
result of the investigative work of the Bureau of Mines, 
in co-operation with the Army, the Navy, the Linde 
Air Products Co. and others, the cost of production of 
helium has now been brought down to but a few cents 


per cubic foot. 
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Institute of Metals (Scottish Sec- 
tion): ‘‘ Scottish Moulding Sands 
and their Application to Non- 
Ferrous Casting.’’ F. Hudson. 
7.30 p.m. 

Institute of Fuel: ‘‘ Fuels—Alter- 
native or Supplementary to Petrol 

for use in Internal Combustion 
Engines for Road Vehicles.’’ W. 
R. Ormandy and Mons. A. Metral. 
5.30 p.m 

Institute of Brewing (London Sec- 
tion) : Paper by A. Chaston Chap- 
man. 

Ceramic 
Meeting. 


Society. Special General 


7 p-m. 


Society of Dyers and Colourists (Scot- 
tish Section): Ramsay Chemical 
Dinner. 


Hull Chemical and Engineering 
Society: ‘‘ Modern Development 
in Soap Manufacture.” H. M. 
Langton. 7.45 p.m. 


Institute of Brewing (Scottish Sec- 
tion) : ‘‘ The Nitrogen Question.”’ 
Dr. James H. Oliver. 

Institution of Petroleum Technolo- 
gists. 5.30 p.m. 

Society of Chemical Industry (South 
Wales Section): ‘‘A Discussion 
on the Scope of a Chemical Engi- 
neer.”” Opened by Dr. S. Wolff. 

Society of Chemical Industry, Insti- 
tute of Chemistry and Institution 
of the Rubber Industry (Scot- 
tish Section) : ‘‘ Heating Methods 
in the Rubber Industry.”  R. 
Wheatley. 

Institute of Chemistry (Huddersfield 
Section) ““ Some Physico-chem- 
ical aspects of Malignancy.’’ Pro- 
fessor W. C. M. Lewis. 

Royal Philosophical Society of Glas- 
gow and Society of Chemical In- 
dustry (Glasgow Section): ‘‘ Low 
Temperature Carbonisation of 
Coal.’” Dr. T. Gray. 8 p.m. 

Society of Chemical Industry (Birm- 
mingham and Midland Section) : 
‘* Developments of Dried Milk In- 
dustry, with Special Reference to 
Spray Drying.” Dr. L. H. Lam- 
pitt. 7 p.m. 

Society of Dyers and Colourists (West 
Riding Section) : ‘‘ Photosynthesis 
in Relation to Chemistry of To- 
day.”’ Professor E. C. C. Baly. 

Society of Dyers and Colourists (Mid- 
lands Section): “ A New Type of 
Dyestutf—The Hydroxy-haloqui- 
nones.’” Dr.C. Shaw. 7.30 p.m. 

Oiland Colour Chemists’ Association. 
“Recent Analytical Methods.”’ 
Dr. Jj. Jj. Box. 7:30: p.m. 

Institute of Metals (Birmingham 
Section) : ‘“‘ Magnesium Alloys for 
Engineering.’” E. Player. 7 p.m 

Society of Dyers and Colourists 
(Manchester Section) : “ The 
Effect of After treatments on the 
Degree of Aggregation and Fast- 
ness Properties of Insoluble Azo 
Colours on the Fibre.’’ Professor 
F. M. Rowe and Dr. C. P. Bean. 
7 p.m. 

Oil and Colour Chemists’ Association 
(Manchester Section): ‘‘ Present- 
Day Methods of Oil Extraction.’’ 
R. A. Bellwood. 7.30 p.m. 

Chemical Engineering Group: “‘ The 
Air-Lift as a Chemical Engineering 





Appliance.’ Norman Swindin 
8 p.m 
Institute of Metals (Sheffield Sec- 


tion) : 
Wright. 


“ Chromium Plating.’ L. 
7.30 p.m. 
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Salt Mining at Preesall 
TdE TWO PHOTOGRAPHS ON THIS PAGE (FROM THE I[.C.I. Magazine, 
AND ILLUSTRATING ONE OF THE I[.C.I. WORKS) GIVE SOME IDEA OF THE 
MANNER IN WHICH SALT MINING IS CARRIED ON. (ABOVE) MINING LUMP 
SALT FROM THE LOWER SALT MINE, PREESALL. (BELOW) LOADING 
LOOSE ROCK FROM THE FACE OF THE SAME MINE. 
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Chemical Engineers’ Conference on Drying 


First Day’s Proceedings 


f Chemical Engineers held a “‘ Conference 
Below is given an 


The Institution 

House, London, on Thursday and Friday. 
WHEN the conference opened on Thursday morning the chair 
was occupied by Sir Alexander Gibb, and there was a good 
attendance. The first paper down for reading dealt with the 
‘Seasoning or Drying of Timber,’’ and was communicated 
by Mr. S. T. C. Stillwell, of the Forest Products Research 
Laboratorv, Princes Risborough. Sir Alexander Gibb re- 
marked that the seasoning of timber became more and 
more important, and that it was increasingly difficult to 
obtain well-seasoned material. 

When regarding seasoning as a practical operation, said 
Mr. Stillwell in his paper, it was usual to use the terms 
seasoning and drying synonymously, as referring solely to the 
moisture loss. The processes of air-and kiln-drying, in which 
the timber in sawn dimensions was exposed to air at atmo- 
spheric pressure, and drying took place by evaporation from 
the exposed surfaces, represented almost exclusively the 
present commercial practice, and these only were considered 
in the paper 

When drying took place at any point in a piece of wet 
timber, the free water evaporated first. After a time a stage 
was reached at which, though the cell walls still held their full 
initial amount of moisture, the cell cavities and intercellular 
spaces, except that they were saturated with water vapour, 
contained none. This state marked a very important point 
in the progress of the drying, not only from the view of the 
seasoning itself, but also in relation to several important 
properties of wood. For instance, as drying proceeded beyond 
this point, the mechanical strength of the drying timber, and 
its electrical resistance, increased markedly. This condition 
of timber had been termed the fibre saturation point. Its 
importance in the process of seasoning lay in the fact that 
any further drying beyond it was accompanied by a tendency, 
absent while the free water was being evaporated, of the wood 
structure to shrink to an extent which was roughly propor- 
tional to the amount of the further reduction of the contained 
moisture There would be no serious problem in seasoning 
timber but for this tendency to shrink, and the difficulty and 
slowness with which moisture moved from point to point. 

In air-seasoning, the timber, built into piles or stacks, was 
exposed to normal atmospheric air, generally out of doors, 
though sometimes in the shelter of a roof or an enclosed shed. 
The crudity of the process Jay in the fact that no great control 
of the air which came into contact with the timber was 
possible 

In the process of kiln-seasoning, temperature, humidity and 
to some extent the circulation of the air brought into contact 
with the timber, should be carefully controlled. Steam, heated 
pipes and steam or water sprays were used almost invariably 
for the heating and humification of the air, but the manner 
in which circulation was brought about varied considerably. 
There were four possible arrangements: the natural draught 
type, the water spray type, the fan type and the progressive 
type. Finally, Mr. Stillwell dealt with the defects due to 
seasoning 

Tunnel and Stove Drying 

Following on Mr. Stillwell’s paper came a communication 
entitled ‘‘ Tunnel and Stove Drying,’’ by Mr. A. T. Henly. 
The tunnel dryer, he said, was the most common type of 
dryer in general use. There were two types: Dryers where 
the material was placed in the tunnel and not moved till 
drying was completed, and those where the material was placed 
on trucks and moved either continuously or periodically 
through the tunnel. The first was a stove dryer rather than 
a tunnel. The two types could again be subdivided into 
natural air movement dryers and forced air movement dryers. 

With regard to the temperature required for drying any 
particular substance, Mr. Henly gave the following details :— 

Dry TEMPERATURES FOR DIFFERENT MATERIALS 
Temperature 
Material 
Thin leather hide 
SRE. Coco kceen ebay ase nek un go 
Leaf tobacco 
Gelatine 


Drying ”’ at the rooms of the Chemical Society, Burling 


account of some of the papers read and discussed on Thursday 
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Ua Sia ig oo abs AS s See eh ee 50-90 
Soap eRe Se eee eee ce rere seers srrecsesesees 10¢ 
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ERED nose Sv Shh balan We sn bab aah wha 12 
A tunnel recently installed for handling 2-gallon petrol cans 


after painting was described. This tunnel (see Fig. 1) was 
capable of handling eleven hundred cans per hour, the paint 
being thoroughly dry and hard enough to permit the cans to 
be handled in the ordinary way through the filling and sealing 











END OF DRYER HANDLING I,000 2-GALLON 
HOUR. THE FAN, HEATER, AND DRIVING 
ARE PLACED ON TOP OF THE TUNNEL. 


—OUTLET 


Fic. 1. 
PETROL CANS PER 
MECHANISM 


processes immediately after leaving the dryer. In_ these 
tunnels the painted articles were carried through by conveyors 
with suitable attachments, or by special trucks. A similar 
type of apparatus was employed for drying ceramic ware, 
soap, photographs, films, pottery, tiles and bricks, cotton and 
wool, etc., the tunnel being suitably modified. 

Mr. Henly then dealt with the relations between the 
moisture content of a material to be dried and the humidity 
of the surrounding air, and discussed tunnel drier calculations, 
dealing with the temperature of air leaving the tunnels ; 
the quantity of air required for drying, and the heat required 
for drying. With regard to the dimensions of tunnel driers 
these were directly dependent on the quantity of material 
to be handled. Generally the volume of the tunnels should 
be from three to four times the volume of material to be 


handled. The height was generally 73-8} ft. where the 
trucks or conveyor chains were fed by hand. From 50 ft 


to 100 ft. were the usual limits of length. 


General Survey of the Industries 

Mr. Henly then gave a general survey of the industries 
from the point of view of tunnel and stove drying. As 
regards carriage and automobile bodies, the drying of paint, 
enamels, varnishes and japans, required a close study of the 
chemistry of colours. Varnish drying consisted of the evapora 
tion and removal of the volatile fluids or thinners contained 
in the varnish, together with the oxidation of the residual 
gums and oils, the principal of which was generally linseed oil 
The marked affinity of linseed oil for oxygen accounted for its 
extensive use in the preparation of siccative coatings. By 
the application of conditioned air the evaporation could be 
considerably hastened. As with many other substances the 
control of humidity required some attention if case hardening 
and blistering were to be avoided. The wide variation in the 
quality of the finish, the method of application, and the 
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various grades of material used, necessitated an individual 
study for each drying problem. The temperature of the air 
used for drying might range from 100° F. to 125° F. for varnish 
on wooden surfaces, whilst for varnishes on metal surfaces, 
temperatures as high as 145° F. are usual, the relative humidity 
of the air varying between 30 and 50 per cent. Baking 
‘rarnish lacquers and enamels were dried in stoves at about 
5° BF 

Many enamels required temperatures greatly in excess of 
those obtainable in an ordinary air heating plant. The high 
temperatures required might be obtained either by passing 
the enamelled surfaces through the gases optained from the 
combustion of oil or gas mixed with a suitable proportion of 
cool-fresh air, or by means of a special air heating direct fired 
furnace. Continuous acting core plate enamelling furnaces 
presented many difficulties from the point of view of drying. 
The core plates were covered with wet enamel and passed 
through the combustion chamber, 30 ft. long, with a tempera- 
ture gradient of 450° F. at the wet end to goo° F. at the dry 
end. In many cases it was possible to use the factory waste 
products as fuel in a furnace passing the gases of combustion 
under the floor of a tunnel in which the enamelled goods were 


plac ed 
Rubber Drying ’ 


Rubber was a material which was affected in several ways 
by variations in temperature and humidity. When raw 
rubber, by which was meant rubber which had not been 
vulcanised, was left in dry air at a temperature of about 
100° F. it became soft and tacky, and even if the temperature 
was afterwards lowered it did not recover its original form. 
At higher temperatures more or less complete decomoposition 
with the production of sticky semi-fluid masses resulted, so 
that it was apparent that care must be taken in the drying of 
this material. Before any manufacturing process was under- 
gone by rubber, the raw material in sheet form, with a grained 
or corrugated surface, was dried in suitably conditioned air 
to yield the pale crepe rubber of commerce. The freshly 
coagulated latex was white and opaque, but on drying it 
became translucent. The volume of air required for rubber 
drying, owing to the low temperatures employed, was far 
greater than for the majority of materials. The washed 
rubber at the plantations, after leaving the grooved roller 
washing machines, was loaded on trays about four sheets 
deep and placed into the conditioned air drying tunnel. 

A very important branch of the subject was that of 
fruit drying. Among the many fruits which were dried by 
artificial] means were apples, apricots, grapes, peaches, pears, 
prunes, pumpkins, figs, dates, oranges, lemons, berries, etc. 
Naturally, the majority of these fruits were not dried in this 
country, as they were grown abroad. In California, drying 
plants for fruit varied from 2 to 40 tons daily capacity, 
although the most common capacity was ro tons per day. 


Discussion 
In the discussion which followed these two papers, Mr. 
Pooley said that drying plant, especially tunnel driers, 


was not used in this country to the same extent as elsewhere. 
Fruit, for example, plums, was wasted here in large quantities 
sometimes, English fruit growers were very lax about con- 
sidering the question of @rying fruit. Professor J. W. Hinchley 
asked for definite figures for the cost of the evaporation which 
went on in dryers. These would enable everybody to draw 
conclusions as to the most efficient dryers. He also pointed 
out that better results were often obtained in drying plant 
if more room was given. In his own experience, he had come 
across a paper-drying plant in which forty cylinders were 
being put. He reduced this number to thirty, and the output 
was doubled. 

Mr. Pond dealt with the drying of products (such as saw- 
dusts) which were to be used for the manufacture of wood- 
sugar. The yield of sugar depended almost entirely on the 
drying ; bad drying might cut the yield down by as much as 
50 per cent. 

Professor W. E. Gibbs raised the question as to whether 
the changes which took place in the drying of wood were 
reversible. If some liquid other than water could be made to 
replace the latter it was possible that the properties of the 
wood might be usefully modified. He also asked for in- 
formation on the application of the method of electro-osmosis 
to the drying of wood. 


Costing of Chemical Processes 
A Lecture to the Leeds Section of the Institute 


At the annual general meeting of the Leeds Section of the 
Institute of Chemistry on November 19, Mr. L. Staniforth, 
costing accountant to Brotherton and Co., Ltd., Leeds, read 
a paper on “ The Costing of Chemical Manufacturing Pro- 
Mr. Staniforth observed that in large plants per- 
sonal supervision was impossible and the examination of 
periodical statistical reports, furnished by a good cost system, 
was the only reliable way of judging the efficiency of the 
organisation, 

The question of costing was discussed under the following 
divisions : (1) Raw material ; (2) labour ; (3) fuel and power ; 
(4) plant records; (5) repairs and engineering stores ; (6 allo- 
cation of overhead charges ; (7) product sheets; (8) finished 
products; (9g) sales Raw materials, he said 


cesses.” 


tabulations. 
should be charged to the process on the basis of weight of 
useful constituents and not the gross weight handled. They 
should be kept in charge of a storekeeper whose duty was to 
check all material received, to ensure that the laboratory 
received a correct average sample and to issue to the plant 
man the required quantities. The cost accountant should 
keep a stock account of each commodity. Some knowledge 
of the steam required and the cost of its generation was 
desirable. Plant records served as a check on the working 
of the process. The correct charging of engineers’ stores 
and repairs was very important. Overhead costs covered all 
non-productive items which could be charged to any one 
department. Departmental product sheets were useful where 
a crude liquor material passed through many stages before 
the finished products were arrived at. 

In a discussion Mr. MacLellan asked if it would not be better 
where possible, to use the theoretical chemical yield as bogey 
in comparing efficiencies, and the author replied that wherever 
possible this was done but the actual figure was not so im- 
portant. In long processes it was better to check the efficiency 
at each stage, treating each intermediate process as a separate 
concern. 





British Pharmacopeia Commission 


THE names of the first members of the Commission which is to 
revise the British Pharmacopeeia are as follows: Dr. A. P. 
Beddard, consulting physician to Guy’s Hospital; Mr. R. R. 
Bennett, technical director of British Drug Houses, Ltd., 


and chairman of the British Pharmaceutical Conference ; 
Dr. J. H. Burn, director of the pharmacological laboratory 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain; Dr. F. R 
Fraser, professor of clinical medicine in the University ot 


London, and director of the medical professorial clinic and 
physician to St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Professor H. G. 
Greenish, pharmaceutical editor of the British Pharmacopeeia 
of 1914, dean of the School of Pharmacy and professor ot 
pharmaceutics in the University of London; Professor 
J. A. Gunn, professor of pharmacology in the University of 
Oxford ; and Mr. T. Tickle, public analyst to the County ot 
Devon. 

Sir Donald MacAlister, president of the General Medical 
Council, who announced the appointments, said it was hoped 
that no time would be lost in carrying forward the process of 
revision, which had been in progress for some years. It was 
stated that members of the Commission would sit as chairmen 
of sub-committees of reference which would be set up, and that 
they would take part in the collation of reports and memoranda 
with a view to the preparation of the text of the new phar- 
macopeeia. 





Dr. A. L Mond: A Correction 


IN a paragraph, published in THE CuEeMIcar AGF of October 6, 
relating to the appointment of Dr. Albert L. Mond as consultant 
chemist to Transparent Paper, Ltd., Dr. Mond was described 
as ‘‘consulting chemist to Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd.’ We regret to learn from Dr. Mond’s solicitors, Messrs. 
H. C. Morris and Co., 2, Walbrook, London, E.C.4, that the 
description of Dr. Mond as “ consulting chemist to Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd.,’’ is untrue, and have pleasure in 
publishing, at Dr. Mond’s request, this correction. 
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Professor Armstrong on Ethyl Petrol 
Evidence Before the Government Committee 


A MEETING of the Government Committee on Ethyl Petrol 
was held at the Office of Works, London, on Monday, when 
evidence by Professor H. E. Armstrong was heard The chief 
points he put forward were that it was not the lead alone in 
lead tetraethyl that was dangerous but the lead tetraethy] as 
such, and that there was a great danger from spillage and the 
use of ethyl petrol in confined spaces. 


Prefessor Armstrong’s Evidence 

As a chemist, said Professor Armstrong, he had paid special 
attention to poisoning by lead, chiefly in connection with the 
use of lead in paints. He had acted in defence of the use of 
lead in paints, having proved that no lead was volatilised from 
paint during drying and that the observed objectionable effect 
arose from the solvent (turpentine). He had also studied the 
physiological action on living plant tissues of 
neutral liquids generally, slightly soluble in water. a 
to which lead tetrethide belonged. In view of the policy that 
had long prevailed in this country, especially the action taken 
by the Home Office to discountenance lead, a highly poisonous 
substance such as lead tetrethide, he affirmed, should never 
have been admitted into general use. Tetrethide was added 
to one quality of petrol only to improve its quality. Other 
grades did not need its addition. The proportion put into 
ordinary petrol might be small (1: G00 approx. by weight) 
but large proportions were reported to have been used wher: 
very high speeds had been aimed at, as in racing. 


(poisonous 


class 


American Observations 

He had studied the evidence given by Dr. Edgar, and his 
general conclusion was that most of the experiments carried 
out by the American observers were of such a character that 
the evidence obtained was of little value. Distinction should 
be drawn between the effects produced by lead tetrethide and 
those produced by lead present in the exhaust gases from an 
engine. The primary poisonous effect of lead tetrethide should 
be that of a neutral liquid, not that of a compound acting 
through the lead that it contained. The action of the tetre- 
thide was in no way comparable with that of a lead salt. 
This aspect seemed to have received little, if any, attention 
from the American observers. He added that in modern 
traffic conditions within confined space the question of carbon 
monoxide must also arise, and this tended to obscure the 
results obtained. We were seeking to purify our atmosphere 
from smoke and dirt and, as far as possible, to minimise 
the public use of poisons; why then should we add to the 
air a poisonous dust to serve private ends? <A vast amount 
of trouble seemed to have been taken to carry out experi- 
ments proving little or nothing. Real danger might come 
about by the concentration of spilt petrol] and, in future, if the 
proportion of lead tetrethide in petrol be increased, to satisfy 
the desire to run the oil-gas engine at higher compression 
ratios 

Professor Armstrong said he had satisfied himself, by ex- 
periments with leaves, that lead tetrethide entered the leaf 
and acted destructively, just as any similar neutral liquid 
would. At first, probably, it would act as such—by disturbing 
osmotic balance and protoplasmic continuity. When de- 
composed, the first change would probably be into lead 
triethyl hydroxide (C,H,;), Pb.-OH. He doubted whether this 
would act specifically as a Jead poison. He thought not 
Consequently, the symptoms to be sought for were probably 
specific and not those of lead poisoning. 

His final conclusion was that either we must do our best 
to abolish poisonous substances from public use or allow them, 
in reasonable proportion, so long as it could not be shown that 
they were harmful in the proportions used. We were more and 
more subject to the influence of minute impurities and we did 
not know what their cumulative effect might be. 


Metallic Poisons in Public Use 

He viewed 
metallic poisons in public use and circulated in such a way that 
they constantly entered into our food. 
to-day, owing to our use of leaden pipes in conveying soft 
water. Arsenic and copper were creeping in everywhere, 
owing to their use in agriculture as fungicides and insectides 


with alarm the increase in the amount of the 


Lead was everywhere 


Tin came in from canned goods. Cancer was on the increase 
and we had no explanation to offer; we had no reason at 
present to connect it with metallic poisons—but there it was, 
before us. Boric acid, which had never been shown to be 
harmful to more than a few sensitives, was not allowed, 
although an invaluable preservative of food. Why should 
lead tetrethide, which was definitely very poisonous, be 
allowed with the object of protecting petrol ? 


Cross-Examination 

In the course of cross-examination, Sir G. Buchanan sug- 
gested that what Professor Armstrong was asking was that the 
Government should be consistent, as in the case of preserva- 
tives; the Government had taken a line which was opposed 
to his, and were now taking a line which was allied to his own. 

Professor Armstrong said that we were now doing as much 
as possible to prevent the use of poisonous substances, par- 
ticularly in small quantities. He maintained that although 
lead tetrethide was poisonous there were also other poisonous 
compounds of exhaust gases. It was not possible, he held, 
to state what symptoms were due to lead tetrethide and those 
due to other compounds. He thought the American ex- 
periments had not been carried out under the conditions 
he would wish to obtain. 

Asked by Sir George Buchanan whether, supposing they 
were for the first time becoming acquainted with lead in this 
country, he would still hold to the position he took up, Pro- 
fessor Armstrong denied that the cases were parallel. It was 
not the lead in lead tetrethide that was dangerous, but lead 
tetrethide as such that must be considered. He did not look 
at it from the lead point of view ; he regarded it from the fume 
point of view 

In answer to questions by Dr. Bridge relative to petrol 
poisoning and poisoning by volatile vapour, Professor Arm- 
strong said that cracked spirits were the more poisonous. 
He had not heard of a case of benzol poisoning. , 

In his evidence Professor Armstrong had produced some 
acuba leaves which had been kept in contact with ethyl 
petrol vapour for three days, and which had turned black 
owing, he said, to the entry into the leaves of the lead tetre- 
thide, with a resultant destruction of their material. Cross- 
examined by Dr. Bridge, he admitted that many volatile liquids 
would have the same effect. He was familiar with the action of 
tetrethide, he stated in answer to Sir William Wiillcox’s 
questions. It was known fairly early, and he had been cautioned 
against the compound in the ‘seventies. It hada selective 
affinity for the brain tissues. He had heard of several cases 
of the death of workpeople engaged in its manufacture. He 
agreed with Sir William Willcox that even when diluted 
there might be some poisonous action, not immediately ap- 
parent. In the case of spillage in a closed garage there might 
be danger Since undiluted tetrethide had an effect on the 
nervous system, a small amount might have an effect that was 
unnoticed at the time 

Sir W. Willcox: And you are of the opinion that careful 
observation should be made in the next few years in order 
to determine whether any symptoms might 7€s. 
I think it should be comparative 

Sir W. Willcox said he thought the crux of Professor Arm- 
evidence was that the great danger lay rather in 
uncombusted tetrethide than in other products 

Professor Armstrong concurred with Sir Robert Robertson 
that the spilt petrol would be one of the greatest sources ot 
danger. Sir Robert observed that the question of’ whether 
the action of lead tetraethyl was the same as that of lead 
salts wauld be decided by the physiologists 

Professor Dixon: I understand that you think that there 
are all sorts of ways in which we may inhale poison, and you 
do not want to add to them ? 

Professor Armstrong: Yes. 

As far as lead in paint was concerned, he continued in answer 
to further questions, it was dispersed in various ways, as 
dust, for instance. The lead in lead tetrethide was negligible 
compared with lead in other substances. He did not think 


arise ? 


strong’s 


that lead tetrethide would be broken down to lead in the body. 
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Professor Dixon : 
inorganic lead. 

Professor Armstrong: You have nothing to show that. 
All that was obtained was evidence of lead. 

Professor Dixon: The evidence is quite clear that the 
toxicity of lead tetraethyl is of the same standard as that 
of lead chloride. 

Professor Armstrong said that it was not. 
to have careful confirmation of that point. 

Mr. Pye asked if it might be inferred from Professor Arm- 
strong’s evidence that he did not object to small proportions 
of lead tetraethyl ? 

Professor Armstrong: I think the present practices 
and designs in aviation and racing make it impossible to use 
ordinary petrol. 

Mr. Pye: That 
public. 

Professor Armstrong: Conditions may arise in which the 
public may not be as careful as it is at present in handling 
the spirit. The proportion might, in war for instance, be in- 
creased. 

Mr. Pye: We are dealing with the spirit in use at present. 

Emphasising the point that tetrethide was not the only com- 
pound that might be used, and that benzol or other materials 
could be used, Professor Armstrong said that the danger of 
tetrethide was recognised in Germany, where they were using 
an iron compound. 

Sir Herbert Martin asked if Professor Armstrong was aware 
that in a serious examination of 300 people who handled 
lead tretraethyl, persons were subjected to an examination 
of two hours’ duration each ? Professor Armstrong replied 
that he had read that it was so, but expressed doubt as to 
whether the examination could be regarded as serious, since 
the prosecutors of the examination had in their minds the lead 
bogey. They did not consider lead tetrethide itself, but the 
lead it might contain. It was the Geneva scare all over again. 

The evidence of Dr. Koche Lynch, senior official analyst to 
the Home Office, was then taken in private. 


The evidence is that it is excreted as 


He would like 


has nothing to do with the ordinary 





Science in Paint Technology 
Dr. L. A. Jordan’s Paper 
AT a meeting of the London Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, at Burlington House, London, on Monday, Dr. 
L. A. Jordan, director of the Research Association of the 
British Paint, Colour and Varnish Manufacturers, read a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Scientific Aspects of Paint Technology.” 

From a scientific point of view, he said, the paint industry 
was distinctly unusual. It was an industry of extremes; at 
the lowest, sufficient science could be acquired in a shilling 
book of recipes to make paint of a sort; at the highest, the 
most exact methods and theories of modern science gave but 
a partial understanding of the matters concerned. 

Dr. Jordan said it would be convenient in a general scientific 
review of the industry to divide the subject into three main 
divisions, namely: (1) Examination of the pigment; (2) 
Examination of the vehicle; and (3) Examination of the 
systems produced by the admixture of pigment and vehicle, 
the latter being, ‘in his opinion, of greatest interest and 
complexity. 

X-Ray Work 

In considering pigments, reference was made to the develop 
ment of X-ray methods of examination. At the Research 
Station it was hoped thoroughly to investigate this subject 
with the help of the X-ray Committee of the National Physical 
Laboratory. As an example of work already achieved, X-ray 
analysis had settled the long-debated question as to whether 
lithopone was a mixture of zinc sulphide and barium sulphate, 
or a compound, or a solid solution of one in the other. Careful 
estimation of the relative intensities of the lines given. by 
lithopone, and the lines given by barium sulphate and*zinc 
sulphide separately, and in mechanical admixture inthe 
proportions required by the composition of lithopone, left no 
doubt of the fact that lithopone was a mixture of two com- 
ponents. 1% 

As regards particle size and degree of dispersion, it? was 
pointed out that the determination of particle size and the 
examination of the systems resulting from the admixture of 
closely graded solids with a vehicle were subjects of interest 


to more than one industry besides paint, e.g., photography 
and agriculture. Even considering the pigment as a dry 
solid in air, to describe the state or condition of the particle 
needed knowledge of size, shape and assembly. The assembly 
of the particles manifestly must affect the lay-out of the 
pigment layer in a film and its resistance to disturbing 
influences. , 

The research staff of the New Jersey Zinc Co., in America, 
had demonstrated this fact in a very able and convincing 
manner. They had studied the stress-strain diagrams 
obtained from films prepared with specially graded and 
selected pigments, and found that certain pigment assemblies 
gave much increased resistance to temperature and humidity 
changes and thereby increased the life of the film. For this 
reason the finest zinc oxide as used for compounding into 
rubber was not recommended for use in paint. He believed 
this was the first really concrete scientific evidence produced 
to prove what many had long felt to be true, namely, that 
the craze for fine division of pigments could go too far. 

Drying Oils 

Investigations of the constituents and of the structure of 
the constituents of the chief drying oils, linseed, tung (China 
wood oil), perilla and soya bean oil, had been going on for 
many years, but even so real knowledge concerning the 
chemistry of these oils was very limited. The subject was 
much in the same state as was the chemistry of sugars before 
the discovery of phenylhydrazine and the classical work of 
Emil Fischer, and it was as difficult Knowledge of constitu- 
tion would lead to a clearer understanding of many things, 
including the mechanism of the drying process, which in 
turn would enable the desirable properties of a drying oil 
to be foreshadowed. 

Industry had come to regard the iodine value as a criterion 
of quality for a drying oil, but whilst this was very important, 
there was much more than the degree of unsaturation con- 
cerned in these processes. To determine the true degree of 
unsaturation of an oil, hydrogenation was possibly the best 
method. The whole tendency at present was to show the 
manner of the unsaturation rather than the degree of un- 
saturation of components of the drying oils. There was 
hope, however, that in time research would show how to 
modify the cis-trans isomerism of the long-chain molecules 
and thereby render available, as drying oils, much cheap raw 
material which was at present unsatisfactory. 

Accelerated Tests 

Considerable effort had been made during the last few years 
to develop means of making accelerated tests, whereby it 
might be possible to correlate the performance of a paint 
under artificial but controlled conditions with the performance 
to be expected under normal weathering. This could be done 
only up to a point for several reasons. First, it was essential 
but not easy to bring about the same type of breakdown as 
would be induced by the normal natural weathering ; and, 
secondly, there was considerable variety, to say the least, 
in the most normal weather. To advance in this field of work 
scientifically they wanted to know many things at present 
hidden. Considering the effect of sunlight, perhaps the most 
important single factor they wanted was the number of 
“ergs’’ of work incident upon the film during the whole of 
its exposed life, and the distribution of those “‘ ergs '’ through- 
out the wave-length range. 





Conveyors for all Purposes 

HERBERT Morris, Lrp., of Loughborough, have sent us a 
copy of their latest booklet on ‘‘ Morris Conveyors,” which 
contains details and illustration of many types of conveyors 
made by this well known firm. Included in the photographs 
is one of an installation in a low temperature carbonisation 
works and another used for elevating soda ash in a bleach 
works. Convevors are made for handling all kinds of goods 
from nails to hot castings. 





Death of Lady Alexander 


Lapy ALEXANDER, wife of Sir William Alexander, chairman 


of the Barter Trading Corporation, Ltd., and managing 
director of Charles Tennant and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, died 


suddenly on Tuesday. 
a few days previously. 


Lady Alexander gave birth to a son 
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Carbon Bisulphide and the Spanish Olive Oil Industry 
By Arthur J. Caddick, M.I.M.M. 


rhe production of olive oil in Spain being some 250,000 to 300,000 tons per annum, the following particulars of the 
operations of works recently visited by the writer may be of interest, not only as regards olive oil, but also as to the methods 
ised fov the manufacture of carbon bisulphide, and its use in solvent extraction. 


A NUMBER of olive oil works in Spain were recently visited 
by the author, the particulars given below for a large and also 
afsmaller size works being fairly representative of the opera- 
tions in the industry generally. Dealing first with the smaller 
works, the olives were brought in from the surrounding dis- 
trict by animal transport, and tipped into large baskets and 
weighed. After weighing, the olives were stored in the baskets 
on a large brick floor. The baskets of olives from this store 
were Carried to a main elevator hopper, from which they were 
conveyed by a chain and slat conveyor to a storage hopper 
over two crushers. The first crusher was conical roller type 
consisting of two stone cones about 4 ft. diameter and 4 ft. 
long. The second was of the ordinary pug mill type. From 
the crushers the olive pulp was conveyed to the press room, 


The Press Room 

In the room the crushed olives were shovelled and 
spread on to circular grass mats of about four feet diameter. 
These mats were of extra thickness round the circumference, 
this extra thickness serving as a retainer for the solids during 
pressing The extra thickness extended about two inches 
from the outside edge of the mats. Each mat had a round 
hole in the centre to enable it to be slipped on to the central 
shaft of the press. The mats, with crushed olives spread on 
them, were stacked up one immediately above another on a 
trolley. When piled to the proper height, the trolley with the 
mats was run under the press over fixed light rails. 


press 


There were six presses, each being worked by a separate 
hydraulic pump, belt-driven from a main shaft. The motive 
power was electricity, purchased from a large generating 
station. The presses were of the vertical open type. By the 
pressing operation the olive oil and juice were squeezed out, 
and were run into white tiled tanks in the press room. The 
separation of the oil from the juice was by gravity, and when 
separated, the oil was pumped into storage deposits. The 
separating tanks were below floor level. The fresh olive oil 
aceite de oliva) obtained from the pressing is bitter to the taste. 


Extraction of Oil from Oruio 

The (called orujo) still contained oil, 
which was extracted by carbon bisulphide. The oil from this 
part of the process is termed ‘‘ aceite de orujo.’’ Upon being 
discharged from the presses, the pressed residues were con- 
veyed into a room containing digesters. From the conveyor, 
the were discharged into a swivel hopper placed 
between two digesters, so that either of these could be filled 
by the same hopper. The charge consisted of about seven 
tons of orujo. When charged, the digester top was bolted on, 
and about ten tons of carbon bisulphide was forced through the 


pressed residues 


residues 


bottom. The digesters were about 5 ft. in diameter and 15 ft. 
high. The offtake for the bisulphide was a 6 in. pipe. 


The mixture of bisulphide and residues was allowed to 
digest for about two hours, for the solution of the oil in the 
bisulphide. Fresh bisulphide was then run into the digester 
at the bottom, and as the oil solution was lighter than the 
bisulphide, the oil solution was replaced by the fresh bisul- 
phide liquor. The oil-bisulphide solution was run into a vessel 
of size and shape similar to the digesters. After the oil solution 
had been replaced by the fresh carbon bisulphide there re- 
mained in the digester the mixture of extracted residue and 
carbon bisulphide. The removal of the bisulphide from this 
mixture was simple, being achieved by opening a steam valve 
at the bottom of the digester. 

For steam generation, two small Lancashire 
used, orujo residues being used as the fuel. The steam pressure 
at the boilers was 80 lb. per square inch. The total time of 
treatment in the digester was about fifteen minutes. 


boilers were 


Analysis of Residues 
The residues (free from oil and bisulphide) were raked out 
through a door at the bottom of the digester. Samples, taken 
by the writer, of the orujo before and after extraction with the 
bisulphide, gave the following analysis. 


OrvjJO BEFORE EXTRACTION. AFTER EXTRACTION WITH Bi 
SULPHIDE. 
Mictsture ...... 29°70 per cent. 21-10 per cent. 
ee re 10°27 4. 4, St 
Oil on dry 
Material ..... [4°01 $22 « 


The extracted residues have a ready sale as fuel and average 
results over a large tonnage of material received at an electri: 
generating station showed analysis and calorific value as 
under : 


OrvuJO RESIDUES—SAMPLE OVER ONE MONTH—MATERIAL AS 
RECEIVED. 

ee Se, Poet er eee tr ree 14°49 per cent. 

NS a ee ey eee 50°04 

Ash LF ar ee ere Te ork eee 8-37 ,, 

RNIN iced eh aloe ke a ale o orien eine 20°50 ,, 3 

a a er sere 7,126 B.Th.U. 


For the separation of the oil from the oil-carbon bisulphide 
liquor, distillation of the bisulphide by steam was adopted 
To the vessel holding the oil-bisulphide solution, steam was 
passed in at the bottom until the liquor in a gauge or obser- 
vation glass showed that all the bisulphide had been driven 
over. The condensation of the carbon bisulphide was achieved 
by water cooling. One condenser was placed near to the exit 
of the evaporator, and there were two others in a tank at 
ground level. The condensing surface needed was not large. 
The loss of bisulphide amounted to about to kilos per digest, 
which on the ten tons used means only about o-1 per cent. 
loss. 

Manufacture of Carbon Bisulphide 

For the manufacture of carbon bisulphide, there were two 
retorts, each in its separate fire box. The retorts were made ot 
refractory material, about 6 inches thickness, and were about 
2 metres long by } metre diameter. Each was set in a fire 
chamber, where it was heated by the burning of orujo residues. 
The top of the retort consisted of a refractory cover in which 
were two holes, one for charging coke and sulphur, and the 
other for the exit of the carbon bisulphide. The retort was 
filled with coke and this brought to a full red heat by the 
external heating. Intermittently, about every ten minutes, 
sulphur was added to the top of the hot coke by means of a 
funnel measure. The measure was filled with fine sulphur, 
the cap taken off the charging hole, and the funnel pushed in 
at once. Two men per shift were employed on each retort. 
The carbon bisulphide as condensed from the retort was 
impure, containing sulphur to the amount of about Io per 
cent. 

The refining of the bisulphide and separation of the sulphur 
was done by steam in the same way as for the separation of 
the oil from the oil-bisulphide. The efficiency of the process 
was said to be about go per cent. on the sulphur used, which 
was from the province of Jaen. 

At the larger works, the operations were conducted in a 
verv efficient manner, the general particulars of their opera- 
tions follows: This works had four batteries of 
retorts, each with four retorts per battery. There were two 
types of retorts, old and new. The old type of battery was 
fired from an ordinary type fire box, and the new type had a 
recuperative arrangement for heating the ingoing air to the 
fire box by the products of combustion. The new type was 
said to save fuel, but was more difficult to work. The old- 
type retorts with ordinary type of fire-box were those in 
operation. The retorts were made on the spot, and consisted 
of a mixture of fireclay, old retorts and a little lead silicate 
used to give a slight scorification. 

The retorts were 2 metres long and } 


The thickness of refractory material was about 6 in. 


being as 


metre in diameter. 
The 


firing of the retorts during their manufacture was conducted 
in the same fire-box as used later, when firing the retorts 
for bisulphide manufacture. 

For the manufacture of the carbon bisulphide, the retorts 
were filled with pine charcoal, in pieces up to 4 in. diameter, 
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still retaining the shape-of the original wood. Near the 
bottom of the retort a false bottom was placed, and from the 
outside of the retort right down through the length of the 
latter into the chamber below the false bottom, there was a 
tube of refractory material about 3 in. internal diameter. Down 
this tube, about every ten minutes, flowers of sulphur were 
added. The sulphur dropped down into the space below the 
false bottom, and the sulphur fumes rose through the incan- 
descent carbon in the retort. The operation of the retorts 
was continuous, but about every ten days the charcoal and 
ashes were cleaned out and a refill of charcoal put in. During 
operation the amount of charcoal in the retort was made up 
daily. The fuel used for heating the retorts was Welsh coal. 
Two men were employed per shift per battery of four retorts. 

The bisulphide produced was taken off from the top of 
the retort and conducted to the condensers. The condensers 
were of the open-tank type, it being stated that these gave 
better results than the pipe systems. The bisulphide, on 
entering the condensing tanks, being heavier than water, 
sank to the bottom, and was then pumped to the storage 
tanks. The storage tanks were all below ground level, and 
were just open tanks. The seal was made by about 6 in. of 
water on top of the bisulphide. The pump used was a cast- 
iron centrifugal. 

The plant was run on a suction of 2 mm. At the retort 
small flames of sulphur blew out at the joints, which were 
put out by a wet brush. The bisulphide produced was 
impure and contained about 14 per cent. of sulphur. 


Removal of Sulphur from Bisulphide 

The impure bisulphide was run into an evaporator, and a 
steam jet opened at the bottom. The carbon bisulphide 
evaporated and collected in tank condensers. The sulphur 
remaining in the evaporator was raked out through a door at 
the bottom. The evaporator was about 8 ft. in diameter, 
and 15 ft. high. The sulphur recovered was in the form of 
clean small crystals, practically pure. It was used again in 
the bisulphide retorts. 
MATERIAL CONSUMED FOR BATTERY OF FouR RETORTS PER WEEK 
500 to 600 kilos. 
150 ,kilos. 
650 kilos. 
42 shifts 


BMMMNIRERER shelve eons seis cman oie cie yn Sioisle lie, sie ers ae 
Charcoal 
Coal for Heating Retorts 
RENIN h 5 anes nase eke ae me Nies sta aca Waals 


The production of carbon bisulphide was said to be equiva- 
lent to 92 per cent. recovery on the sulphur used in the retorts, 
which was Italian. 

In this works, the extraction of oil from the orujo by carbon 
bisulphide and the recovery of the carbon bisulphide were 
effected by the same process as already described for the 
smaller works. At the large works, however, the orujo was 
dried in a revolving tube furnace before being charged into 
the digesters, as this previous drying prevented a certain 
amount of saponification in the digester. At both the small 
and the large works there was only the faintest smell of carbon 
bisulphide. 





Nitrogenous Fertilisers in France 
FRANCE has noticeably increased her consumption of nitro- 
genous fertilisers, reaching the high figure of 126,000 metric 
tons (expressed in pure nitrogen content) in 1927, as compared 
with 109,070 metric tons in 1926, and 73,000 metric tons in 
1913. It is estimated that the year 1928 will show a further 
advance of approximately 25 per cent. French production 
also registered a marked increase from 41,700 metric tons 
pure nitrogen content in 1926 to 53,000 metric tons in 1927 
(17,000 metric tons in 1913). The following table shows the 
consumption of nitrogenous fertilisers in France in the past 
two years, compared with 1913, in metric tons :— 


1913. 1920. 1927. 

Ammonium sulphate ............ 97,000 310,000 350,000 
PUREED ESOS isa io.a oo. 4 0's Sides, = 334,000 196,000 230,000 
Re os: ns, 5:47.60. deo Ae oer 5,000 55,000 57,000 
PUES OF CR. gn non S hae eceace'e 9,000 21,000 37,000 
ROO, eases sae ‘hu vekweewrs 2,200 1,800 
RONEN eae 55 chs Aiste Sit totem wit SRS fa _ 11,650 11,625 

WIE aa Giccawle Saesicles 445,000 595,850 687,425 


A Bookman’s Column 


THE various difficulties which have overtaken the glycerol- 
producing industry, and the increasing use of glycols for solvent 
purposes, lend especial interest to the appearance of a book 
on Glycerol and the Glycols—Production, Pyropertizs and 
Analyses, by Dr. James W. Lawrie (American Chemical 
Society Monograph Series: The Chemical Catalog Co., pp. 
447, $9.50). The author has attempted to bring all the 
impcrtant facts into one volume. As regards glycerol, the 
volume deals with sources and methods of production ; 
evaporation of soap lyes, saponification or candle-weak 
crudes and Twitchell process sweet waters; recovery from 
soap lye, etc.; production by fermentation—methods of 
recovery and determination ; physicgl properties and con- 
stants of glycerol and its water solutions; chemistry and 
reactions ; qualitative tests for detection ; quantitative deter- 
mination (and of trimethylene glycol) ; international standard 
specifications and quantitative methods; commercial utilisa- 
tion; statistics; and nitroglycerol. A chapter of 35 pages 
is devoted to the glycols—metheds of production, physical 
and chemical properties, and compounds 


* * * 


Very opportunely, a book appears dealing with Mechano- 
chemistry and the Colloid Mill, by Pierce M. Travis (New 
York: The Chemical Catalog Co., pp. 191). Mechanochemis- 
try, except for its name, is one of the oldest branches of 
chemistry, many emulsions dating back to before the discovery 
of oxygen. The present volume is divided into 15 chapters 
dealing with the elementary structure of matter, electrical 
phenomena in solutions and suspensions, absorption, disper- 
sion, emulsions, and the colloid mili, the book forming a com- 
paratively popular synopsis of colloid chemistry. The 
mathematics of the subject has been practically eliminated. 
A good account is given of many modern theories. The cc lloid 
mill part is contained in twenty-four pages. Apart from the 
Plauson mill, two other machines known in this country 
are described, but anonymously, namely the Hurrell and 
the Premier. The book is of service as a concise symposium 
of scientific and technical colloid chemistry. It contains a 
large number of references, chiefly to the theoretical section. 
Only cne patent dealing with colloid mills is mentioned, 
although from the nature of some of the illustrations the 
author must have knowledge of several others. A compre- 
hensive index is appended to the text. 

* k 

Gurney and Jackson have just published volume II of 
the second edition of Lunge and Keane’s Technical Methods 
of Chemical Analysis, under the editorship of Drs. C. A. Keane 
and P. C. L. Thorne (pp. 644, £3 3s.). All the sections have 
been revised and brought up to date, and the latest English 
and American methods incorporated. The arrangement 
of the contents has been modified by grouping correlated 
industries together so as to make the volume very largely 
se'f-contained. The various sections and their writers are: 
‘Tron and Steel,” by Professor C. O. Bannister; ‘* Non- 
Ferrous Metals,”’ by Professor C. O. Bannister and G. Patchin ; 
‘Metallic Salts,” by Dr. W. R. Schoeller; ‘‘ Potassium 
Saits,” by Dr. J. T. Dunn: ‘ Paints and Pigments,” by Dr. 
R. S. Morrell and W. E. Wornum; and ‘“ Paint Vehicles, 
Japans and Varnishes,” by Dr. R. S. Morrell. The volume 
is rounded off by indexes of authors and subjects 


* * a 


Interest in lacquers is, in this country, great aud growing, 
and Dr. Stanley Smith’s The Cellulose Lacquers (Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., pp. 145, 7s. 6d.) therefore appears 
at the right time. This volume is based upon lectures 
delivered by the author at the Borough Polytechnic Institute, 
and treats the subject in a very practical manner. The book 
is divided into the following sections: Introductory; The 
Nitrates of Cellulose; The Resins; Solvents, Diluents, and 
Plasticisers ; Plant and Machinery ; The Design of Formule ; 
Pigments; Hygrometry: and Industrial Applications. To 
those who require a compact account of this important subject 
Dr. Smith’s book should be of interest. 


book 
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I.C.l. Christmas Cartoon Chemical Engineering Education 
1.C.1. Magazine, the organ of Imperial Chemical Industries, 


Ltd., publishes in its December issue the cartoon shown, with 
the description, ‘“‘ The synthetic Christmas pudding arrives in 











all its glory Though the pudding appears to be of correct 
synthetic proportions, there is no suggestion of ‘‘ synthetic 
man,”’ either in the expectant guests or in the amply developed 
lady in charge of the sweet. 





Chemical Society Anniversary 

It has been decided that the &8th annual general meeting 
and the anniversary dinner of the Chemical Society shall be 
held in Leeds on Thursday, March 21, 1929. It is the desire of 
the Council to make this a special occasion for a general 
gathering of chemists and those associated with chemistry in 
the North of England, and in order that these meetings may be 
representative of all branches of chemistry and chemical 
industry, the following Societies have been invited and have 
agreed to co-operate: Society of Public Analysts (Local 
Sections), Institute of Chemistry (Local Sections), 
Chemical Industry (Local Sections), Society of 
Colourists (Bradford) Oven Managers’ 
(Midland Section). 

A general committee has been formed, which representatives 
of these institutions and of the Universities and chemical 
industries have been invited tojoin. A meeting of this general 
committee was held at the University of Leeds on December 7 
to consider the general arrangements, and an executive com- 
mittee was appointed, with Mr. H.S. Patterson (the University, 
Leeds) as hon. secretary. The annual general meeting will be 
held in the University of Leeds on Thursday, March 21, at 
4 p-m., and the anniversary dinner will take place in the Town 
Hall, Leeds, the same evening. 

The Railway Clearing House has granted facilities by which 
those attending the meetings on March 21, will be able to 
travel from all parts of the country to Leeds at the reduced 
rate of an ordinary fare and one-third for the double journey. 
The Council hopes that there will be a large and representative 
gathering of chemists at the meetings. Further particulars 
regarding the arrangements, price of dinner tickets, etc., will 
be announced early in the New Year. 


Soc lety of 
Dyers and 


Coke Association 


Professor W. E. Gibbs’s Inaugural Lecture 


On Monday, at University College, London, Professor W. E. 
Gibbs, recently appointed to the Ramsay Chair of Chemical 
Engineering, delivered a public inaugural address, entitled 
“Chemical Engineering Education and Research in Great 
Britain.’’ The chair was taken by Sir Robert Waley Cohen, 
who gave a short account of the history of the foundation of 
the chair. In welcoming Professor Gibbs, he said that the 
first holder of the chair was Professor E. C. Williams, who, 
during his tenure, laid with very great care, the foundations 
of the work of the department. On his departure last March 
to take up industrial work in California, Dr. William Edward 
Gibbs was appointed. He was educated at the University of 
Liverpool ; he had held many important offices, before coming 
there, among them that of lecturer in metallurgy at Liver- 
pool; that of chief examiner of the Aeronautical Inspection 
Department; and that of chief chemist at the Government 
Rolling Mills, Southampton ; at the time of his appointment 
he was chief chemist at the Salt Union. He was the author 
of many important papers on the application of chemistry to 
industry. 

Professor Gibbs, in his address, emphasised the importance 
of a special training in chemical engineering. The best results 
could not be obtained by sending a chemist or an engineer 
into a works to acquire experience. Describing the type of 
training given at the Ramsay Memorial Laboratory of 
Chemical Engineering, at University “College, he said that 
graduates in chemistry or engineering were given courses 
in the flow of liquids, the transmission and conservation of 
heat, the distribution of energy in works, the design and 
operation of unit types of chemical plant, the chemical and 
physical examination of materials of construction, and the 
preparation of flow-sheets and balance-sheets for materials, 
cost, etc. The business of the chemical engineer was to act 
as a connecting link: he had to take the results obtained 
by the research chemist in the chemical laboratory and 
translate them into terms which could be understood by the 
engineer. In the United States and on the Continent chemical 
engineering had long received its due meed of recognition. 
He hoped that in time every place in this country where there 
was a strong school of chemistry would have also a depart- 
ment of chemical engineering. 

The chairman, at the end of Professor Gibbs’s lecture, said 
that of the capital sum of £50,000 needed for a building for 
the department (it was at present housed in temporary 
buildings), {24,232 had already been subscribed, leaving 
£25,707 still to be raised. 





Key Industry Duty: Customs Entries 

THE following communication has been received by the 
British Chemical and Dyestuffs Traders’ Association from 
H.M. Customs :—-“‘ In reply to your letter of the 21st instant, 
[ am duected by the Commissioners of Customs and Excise 
to inform you that the special arrangements under which 
duty payable on entries presented by your members was 
placed on deposit has been cancelled. Outstanding deposits 
taken on the basis of the entered values will forthwith be 
brought to account as duty.” 

It may be recalled that on September 1, H.M. Customs 
introduced Form C.105, and that importers were requested 
to fill up Certificates, A, B, C or D on that form. The 
Association, after examining the certificates, advised the 
department that it had been decided to recommend members 
to decline to give the certificates. Customs then agreed to 
accept deposit entries on payment of an additional 10 per 
cent. on invoice values and without Form C.105. <A meeting 
between representatives of Customs and the Association 
followed, and the department then agreed to accept deposit 
entries without the additional 10 per cent., while they con- 
sidered the proposal that Form C.105 should be withdrawn. 
Customs have now agreed that, so far as members of the 
Association are concerned, to accept entries in the ordinary 
manner and without Form C€.105. All other importers of 
chemicals and other classes of dutiable goods are still required 
to complete Form C.105, 
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Carbon Monoxide Poisoning 


A Discussion at Leeds 
Tue dangers and mysteries of carbon monoxide poisoning, 
especially in coal mines and garages, were the subject of an 
interesting discussion on Monday at a meeting of the Society 
of Chemical Industry (Yorkshire Section) held in Leeds, Mr. 
H. ]. Hodsman presiding. 

Dr. H. Whitridge Davies, of Leeds University, said it was 
clear that carbon monoxide acted only by usurping the oxy- 
gen-carrying power of the blood. Under its influence the 
power of sane judgment became considerably impaired, or, 
apparently, a person affected had fixed ideas—such as the 
feeling that they were all right—which often led to people 
attempting rescues say underground, being overcome them- 
selves. The hearing was the last to go. Miners overcome by 
carbon monoxide often burnt themselves with their lamps or 
candles without being aware of it, on account of the loss of 
sensation. Far more men involved in a mine explosion and 
overcome by carbon monoxide died from the after-damp than 
from the force of the explosion itself. Speaking of the dangers 
to men working in garages, Dr. Davies said men constantly 
exposed to low concentrations had a certain degree of toler- 


ance, and would not suffer so much as a normal person. This 
was a question of physiology. The treatment of carbon 


monoxide poisoning consisted of getting the victims out of the 
bad air, and that should be done by people wearing a proper 
respirator or breathing apparatus. 

An American View 

Dr. S. H. Katz, of the United States Bureau of Mines, now 
working at the Mines Research Board at Sheffield, said that 
in his country carbon monoxide had been responsible for 
deaths in garages, and had introduced a new engineering 
problem. In garages the amount was often much more than 
was commonly appreciated. An automobile on an average 
could produce from 50 to 100 cubic feet of carbon monoxide 
per hour. An automobile should never be operated in a closed 
garage. Speaking of the use of tunnels for traffic in New 
York and Pittsburg—-where in one case aS many as 2,300 
cars were ‘‘ put through”’ in an hour—Dr. Katz said that 
when it was realised what large quantities of poisonous gases 
were released it would be seen that the removal of carbon 
monoxide and its dilution continuously to a point at which it 
would be harmless involved a very serious problem. In those 
cases concentration of gases was watched continuously by 
recording apparatus ; gongs were sounded and lights appeared 
when danger existed. 

Answering questions, Dr. Katz said that instead of using 
canaries for the detection of gas, as was the case in England, 
in the United States mines they used a small instrument 
called a carbon monoxide detector, which was the standard 
equipment carried by rescue teams. 





Chemical and Textile Testing Apparatus 
SEVERAL new leaflets for addition to their catalogue have been 
issued by Kelvin, Bottomley and Baird, Ltd., and these deal 
with new types of testing lamps. The K.B.B. Fugitometer, 
which has been manufactured in collaboration with the British 
Research Association for the Woollen and Worsted Industries, 
incorporates the practical results and findings of a long series 
of researches on the fading of coloured materials when sub- 
jected to the combined effects of ight and humidity. Samples 
under test are housed in airtight switch boxes with a vitaglass 
window, and are exposed to the action of a long flame actinic 
arc. The examination of substances under ultra-violet 
radiation is assuming an increasing importance and value tc 
analytical and industrial chemists, and to aid them a special 
form of fluorescence cabinet has been devised. 

The method is in regular use for the inspection of raw and 
worked textile material, paper, dyes and chemical products : 
it allows in some cases of the differentiation between synthetic 
and natural products. The qualitative examination of food- 
stuffs for adulteration is another field of application. Another 
piece of apparatus described is the textile testing cabinet, 
which provides means for estimating the keeping qualities of 
preparations and for the detection of incipient mildew in raw 
and worked wool. An atmospheric quartz mercury vapour 
burner is used and the fluorescence is viewed in a mirror 
through an observation aperture. 


Chemical Matters in Parliament 


Dangerous Drugs 

Mr. Wellock asked the Home Secretary (House of Commons, 
November 28) what amounts of the drugs covered by the 
Geneva Opium Convention of 1925 had been exported from 
this country since that Convention was ratified ; and what 
measures were taken to ensure that such exported drugs would 
all be used for medical and scientific purposes only ? 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks stated that the Convention only 
came into force at the end of September last, and he was not 
in a position to give the hon. member the information asked 
for in the first part of the question. The statistics of exports 
were compiled after the close of each year, and were made 
public in due course. Exports from this country required 
the sanction of his department, and that sanction was not 
given except upon the production of an import certificate 
from the Government of the importing country or, in the 
absence of such a certificate, except after a very careful 
scrutiny of the application and only if the department was 
satisfied that the consignment was destined for medical or 
scientific uses. 

Storage of Benzol 

Mr. Day (House of Commons, November 29) asked the Home 
Secretary whether his attention had been called to a large 
fire which occurred at Shoreham Harbour on November It, 
which was only 30 yards from a number of benzol storage 
sheds ; and whether any regulations existed as to the storage 
of benzol in large quantities in thickly populated areas. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, in reply, stated that the storage of 
benzol was subject to the requirement of a licence, granted 
by the local authority, which laid down the conditions as to 
the mode of storage. There were no general Government 
regulations. 

Silicosis Inquiry 

Mr. Rennie Smith (House of Commons, December 4) asked 
the Home Secretary when the inquiry of his department 
into silicosis was likely to conclude ; and whether he proposed 
to publish a White Paper on the subject ? 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, in reply, stated that he supposed 
the hon. member was referring to the proposed medical 
inquiry to consider the arrangements for diagnosis of silicosis ; 
that inquiry had only just been set on foot, and he could not 
forecast now the time it was likely to take. If, however, 
he was referring to the Draft Scheme of Compensation which 
was about to be made for silicosis in various industries, that 
would be issued very shortly and laid before Parliament. 
No other publication was contemplated. 

Lead Poisoning 

In reply to a question by Mr. Rhys Davies (House of 
Commons, December 4), relative to a ware carrier at an 
earthenware factory who was incapacitated by lead poisoning, 
Sir W. Joynson-Hicks said that he had received a report 
on this case, which was investigated by the factory inspector 
in August last shortly after its occurrence. The girl was 
employed as a carrier to glost placers, and the report showed 
that the conditions of both the dipping house and glost placing 
room were good and that the regulations generally were 
complied with. A low solubility glaze was being used and 
samples taken of this glaze were analysed and found satis- 
factory. It appeared, however, that there had been some 
careless washing of the caps and overalls (in regard to which 
suitable action was taken), and this might have been a source 
of danger. 





Appointments Vacant 

PRINCIPAL of the Technological Institute, Cawnpore 
Candidates must be chemists of eminence.—The Secretary to 
the High Commissioner for India, General Department, 42, 
Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.1. January 31. 

OFFICER-IN-CHARGE of the Wood Preservation Section of 
the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun.—The Secretary to 
the High Commissioner for India, General Department, 
42, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. January 29. 

Two Assistant LEcTURERS in Chemistry at Battersea 
Polytechnic, London, S.W.11, one of whom is required to 
conduct classes in the analysis and microscopical examination 
of food and drugs for the examinations of the Institute of 
Chemistry, Branch E.—-The Principal. December to 
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From Week to Week 


Mr. E 


HATSCHEK has been elected a member of the Royal 
Institution 


Two MEN, Albert Hickson and William Bird, were injured in an 
explosion at the Gas Light and Coke Co.’s works in Shoreditch on 
Monday, and were removed to hospital 

COLONEL Sir E. A. BROTHERTON, Bart., D.L., LL.D., the chair- 
man of Brotherton and Co., Ltd., Leeds, has given a donation of 
£2,000 to the Leeds Infirmary Radium Fund 

RECENT WILLS INCLUDE: Sir Charles E. L. Cottier, who had 
interests in the China Clay industry and was lately chairman of 
Booth's Distilleries, £321,412 (net personalty £90,838). 

Dr. H. J. RosE was presented with Grasselli Medal for 1928 at 
joint meeting of American section, Society of Chemical Industry ; 
New York section, American Chemical Society ; and Société de 
Chimie Industrielle, at the Chemists’ Club, New York, on 
November 2 

AN AGREEMENT has been reached by the Spanish Ministry of 
Finance and the British oil companies for an adjustment of the 
dispute regarding the basis of exchange in which the companies 
shall be paid in indemnification for relinquishment of their rights 
under the Spanish oil monopoly 

NORMAN HARKNESS, whose practice, it was alleged, was to 
pretend he was a chemist in the employ of Synthetic Ammonia 
and Nitrates, Ltd., and thus to secure board and lodging, was com- 
mitted to prison for twelve months, on two charges of false pre- 
tences, by the Stockton magistrates on November 29 
the chemical and allied 


chemicals manufacture, 


UNEMPLOYED INSURED PERSONS in 


industries at October 22 was as follows 


5,897 (males, 5,219; females, 678) ; explosives manufacture, 1,052 
(males, 717; females, 335 paint and varnish manufacture, 
S14 (males, 670; females, 144); oil, grease and soap, etc., manu- 
facture, 4,665 (males, 3,894 ; females, 771). 


Messrs. J. M. NEwTon, AND ANDREWARTHA, LtD., paint manu- 
facturers, etc., of Plymouth, have secured at Prince Rock, Ply- 
mouth, a site of 20,000 sq. ft. upon which they intend to erect a 
new factory. Mr. C. H. Andrewartha states that it is the intention 
to transfer the paint-making department to the Prince Rock factory, 
which will be completed in the early part of 1929 


A CANADIAN TELEGRAM states that interests with which Lord 
Melchett is understood to be associated are planning to develop 
the coal deposits at Mt. Telkwa in Northern British Columbia 
rhe programme is stated to involve the erection of a large plant for 
working the l temperature carbonisation system rhe 


LtOw 
Government is considering an application for a private charter for 


Bussey 





@ railway to the coast 
A CABLE received by the Anglo-South American Bank from its 
Valparaiso branch states that the recovery of the nitrate industry 


returns of Customs revenue for the first ten months 
year. Keceipts amounted to 447,805,351 pesos, 
756 pesos in the corresponding period of 1927. 
Export duties aggregated 230,274,618 pesos (of which 224,665,841 
pesos represt nted nitrate export duties), against only 180,696,472 
pesos 1n 1927, whilst the revenue from import duties was 199,993,791 
pesos, against 194,001,970 pesos 


is reflected in the 
of the current 


against 388,521 


Vickers (Aviation), Ltp., a company owned entirely by 
Vickers, Ltd., engaged in the manufacture of heavier-than-air 


craft, has acquired all the share capital of the Supermarine Aviation 
Works, Ltd. The company is engaged in the manufacture of flying 
boats and seaplanes, and will be remembered as the constructor of 
the winning machine in the last Schneider Cup race and of the 
~ Southampton ; flying boats now engaged on a world cruise. The 
Supermarine Aviation Works, Ltd., will continue as a separate 
company with the same personnel as heretofore. 

Ine Detrick ArcH Co 
over from the 


Ltrp., announce that they have taken 
Underfeed Stoker Co., Ltd., all the rights for the 
design, manufacture and sale of all flat suspended arches and roofs 
and furnace walls constructed under the patent rights of the M.H 
Detrick Co. in Britain and the British Colonies (excluding 
Canada). They have also acquired the rights of design, manufac- 
ture and sale of Beco boiler bafties for the same countries. The 
operations of the Detrick Arch Co., Ltd., will be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. J. K. Mann, formerly with the M. H. Detrick Co., of 
Chicago. 

AN INJUNCTION to restrain a nuisance (a cellulose paint spraying 
machine) and {70 damages and costs, were awarded by Judge 
Hargreaves in the West London County Court on Tuesday to 
Daisy Pay, proprietor of the Kensington Hotel, Queen’s Gate, who 
sued the South Kensington Motor Service and Direct Supply Co. 
of Harrington Road. The plaintiff alleged that the defendants 
caused to issue from their garage poisonous and unwholesome 
vapours and noxious matter, which were spread over and diffused 
into the plaintiff's premises, the smells coming from a spraying 
plant and a lathe erected on the defendants’ premises 


Great 


Sir Orro Bert has offered to King Edward’s Hospital Fund fo: 
London a sum of not less than £50,000 for the purchase of radium 

Mr. HENRY Monn, prospective Conservative candidate for th 
East Toxteth Division, paid a visit to his constituency in the last 
week of November and addressed several meetings. 


THE I.G. FARBENINDUSTRIE has increased its production of 
nitrophoska this year toa probable totalof 27,000 tons of finished 
product monthly. 

THE FOURTH EXHIBITION of British Artificial Silk will be openex 
by Sir Robert Horne on January 21 at the New Hall, Olympia, 
London, and will continue until January 26. 

THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the Royal Society was held at 
Burlington House, London, on Monday. In his presidential address 
Sir Ernest Rutherford dealt with the present state of knowledge 
of high-frequency radiation of the X-ray type. 


PERCENTAGE UNEMPLOYMENT in the chemical industry at October 
22 was as follows :—Chemicals manufacture, 5-9 (males 6-7, fe 
males, 3-0) ; explosives manufacture, 5-2 (males 5-2, females 5-4) 
paint and varnish manufacture, 4-4 (males 4-8, females 3-1); oil 
grease and glue, etc., 6-1 (males 7-0, females 3-38) 


WILLIAM SHEPHERD, labourer, aged 53, of Arbroath, died on Tues 
day, November 27, following an accident on the previous Friday at 
Dowrie Chemical Works, Elliot, where he was employed. Along with 
other employees, Shepherd was threading roofing felt through boiling 
bitumen, when he overbalanced. To save himself falling into the 
tank, Shepherd plunged his hands into the bitumen, and was 
SC alded. 


THE RAMAGE VAPOUR PHASE PROCEsS for the production of high- 
grade petrol from petroleum and coal oils, which is stated to have 
been developed successfully in Canada and the United States, is to 
be worked commercially in this country. Works will probably 
be built at Manchester, Hull, and on the Medway. The process is 
in the hands of Lieut.-Col. W. A. Bristow and Capt. W. McKechni 
Robson. The process is said to combine the advantages of cracking 
with those of hydrogenation. 


ARTIFICIAL SILK News.—Mr. J. K. McAuslin (of Kidston, Goff 
and Co., Hope Street, Glasgow) has joined the board of the North 
British Artificial Silk Co., Ltd It is understood that an agreement 
has been reached for the sale of British Visada, Ltd., of Little- 
borough, to British Breda Silk, Ltd.—Another large factory will 
probably be erected at Coventry as a result of a recommendation of 
the Coventry Housing Committee that 21 acres of a housing estata 
should be sold to Courtauld’s for £8,400, subject to the consent 
of the Ministry of Health 

IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS in Australia by I.C.I. are thought 
likely to follow the visit by Mr. B. E, Todhunter, one of the directors 
who is there at the present time. It is understood that I.C.I 
contemplates the erection of a plant for the production of oil from 
coal on a commercial! basis, as certain types of brown coal found 
in the continent which are similar to German brown coal are stated 
to be particularly suitable for distillation. Some samples of the 
coal are understood to have been tested in this country with favour 
able results Mr. Todhunter has met with an unfortunate acci- 
dent that will prevent him from travelling for some time, though 
he hopes to be able shortly to attend to business 

\ NEW QUARRY of an interesting character is being developed 
on Haldon Moor, between Exeter and Chudleigh. A bed of the 
finest silica flint, which is in great demand for the manufacture 
of high class pottery and glass, has been discovered there, also a 
fine bed of pure silica burrs, used for paving, and lining grinding 


mills, and a pure white silica sand suitable for abrasive soap- 
making, in addition to extensive beds of pitchblende. It is in- 


tended by the owners, British Roadstones and Tarmacadam, Ltd., 
to market the products for the purposes of steel moulding, glass 
making, pottery manufacture, the making of silica bricks and all 
refractory road surfacing and artificial stone specialities, 
and it is anticipated that a ready sale will be found for the various 
products. Machinery capable of dealing with 80 tons a day has been 
installed 


goods 


Obituary 
Dr. A. Prutti, professor of pharmaceutical chemistry and toxic 
ology in the University of Naples, on October I9, aged 71. 
DANIEL O'CONNOR, aged 65, of 133, Heath Mill Lane, Deritend, 
Birmingham, manager at a chemical works. He was knocked down 
by a motor omnibus on Sunday week, and death occurred shortly 


afterwards. A verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death ’’ was returned at the 
inquest. 
Mr. A. J. DaisH, experimental chemist to the York Gas Co., on 


November 29, as a result of injuries consequent upon falling into a 
tank of boiling fluid from which he was extracting a sample. Mr. 
Daish, before the war, was engaged as a voluntary research worker at 
Rothamsted, and was subsequently appointed assistant research 
chemist to Sir A. D. Hall and Sir J. Russell. Before taking up his 
position with the York Gas Co. in 1920, he was assistant chemist to 
Low Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd 
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fraction from cod liver oil. J. K. Marcus. J. Biological 
Chem., November, pp. 9-13. Cod liver oil is stirred with 
potassium hydroxide solution and a little alcohol. 
Reaction occurs and by extraction with ethylene dichlo- 
ride and subsequent evaporation of the latter a yellow- 
orange semi-solid substance is obtained having the full 
vitamin A and D potency of the original oil. 


g processes show modern develop- 
hem. Met. Eng., November, pp. 


German 
ACCELERATORS.—The aldehyde-derivative vulcanisation ac- 
celerators and Schiff’s bases Arr, A16, Atg, Azo, A5o0, 


and the ultra-acceleratior Z88. R. Ditmar and M. 
Rachner. Chemiker-Zeitung, December, p. 935. 


ANALYsIs.—A rapid method for the determination of total 
hardness by the separate determinations of calcium and 
magnesium hardness. K. von Luck and H. J. Meyer. 
Zeitschrift angewandte Chem., December 1, pp. 1281-1284. 


An exact and rapid method for the determination of 
total sulphur in coals. O. Hackl. Chemiker-Zeitung, 
December 1, pp. 933-934. 

GENERAL.—The application of 
measurement in the preparation of bleaching liquors. 
E. Miller. Chemische Fabrik, November 28, pp. 677-678. 

The determination of the sensitiveness of inflammable 
materials to friction. H. Rathsburg. Zeitschrift ange- 
wandte Chem., December 1, pp. 1284-1286. 

Advances in the domain of the milk 
Eberlein. Zeitschrift angewandte Chem., November 24, 
pp. 1255-1257 ; December 1, pp. 1279-1281. 

ORGANIC.—A new synthesis of 2-aminonicotinic 
behaviour towards nitric acid. C. 


electrometic methods of 


industries. L., 


acid and its 
Rath and G. Prange. 


Annalen, Vol. 467, Part 1, pp. I-10. 

Pyridine-3 grag acid. A. Binz, C. Rath and J. Gante. 
Annalen, Vol. 467, Part 1, pp. 11-16. ; 

A new type of rearrangement of oximes.-—II. P. W. 
Neber and A. Uber. Annalen, Vol. 467, Part 1, pp. 52-72 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY.—Micro-ebullioscopic molecular we ight 
determination. A. Rieche. Chemiker-Zeitung, Novem- 
ber 28, pp. 923-924. 
Miscellaneous 


ANALYsIs.—A rapid method for the determination of the 
picric acid content of damp picric acid, and its application 
to the determination of yields in tests on the nitration of 
phenol. L. Desvergnes. Annales Chimie Analytique, 
November 15, pp. 317-320 (in French). 

CELLULOSE, ETC.—The action of caustic soda solution upon 
cellulose.—II. The nitration of mercerised cotton wool. 
K. Atsuki and K. Shimoyama. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. Japan 
(supplemental binding), November, p. 2618 (in English). 

Studies on esterification of cellulose and cellulose esters. 
—I. Velocity of nitration of cotton fibres. K. Atsuki 
and M. Ishiwara. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. Japan (supplemental 
binding), November, pp. 262—265B (in English). The 
nitration of cellulose as a fibre is governed first by the 
diffusion of the mixed acid, and second by the progressive 
nitration of the hydroxyl groups in cellulose molecule, 
and the velocity of the nitration and the formation of the 
acetone soluble cellulose nitrate are expressed by formule. 
—II. The decrease in viscosity of cellulose nitrate with 
the duration of nitration. Jbid., pp. 266-268. The de- 
crease in viscosity is mainly caused by the depolymeri- 
sation of the molecular aggregate of cellulose nitrate 


during nitration.—III. Effect of nitration upon the 
properties of cellulose nitrate. Jbid., pp. 268-269. The 
rise of nitration temperature causes colloidal depoly- 


merisation of the cellulose molecular complex and chemical 
decomposition of the cellulose molecule, the predominant 
action depending on the temperature. 

On the drying properties of cellulose ester lacquer. 
T. Araki. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. Japan (supplemental 
binding), November, pp. 278—279B (in English). 

Researches on cellulose and its derivatives. J. J. 


Trillat. Revue Generale Colloides, August-September, 
pp. 177-192 (in French). X-ray investigation indicates 
that cellulose, oxycellulose, and hydrocellulose give 


identical diagrams, differing in orientation ; hydrocellu- 
lose and alkali-cellulose give different results. The cellu 
lose form is converted into the hydrocellulose form each 
time the cotton undergoes a process which involves 
swelling (acetylation followed by saponification, etc.) 
The study of acetylation indicates that the structure of 
the acetyl compound varies with the proportion of fixed 
acetic acid. 


CoLLoips.—On suspensions of kaolin. R. Dubrisay and 
Astier. Comptes Rendus, November 26. pp. 978~—980 
(in French). 

GENERAL.—Modern methods for the treatment of waste water 
G. Génin. Revue Generale Colloids, June-July, pp. 145- 
148; August-September, pp. 192-197 (in French). 


SoAPs,~—Soaps of the fatty acids of the oleic series. 
erucate.—II. Sodium gadoleate. M. Hirose and T 
Shimomura. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. Japan (supplemental 
binding), November, pp. 255~2578B, 257~-250B (in English 


I. Sodium 
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Patent Literature 


The following information is prepared from published Patent Specifications and from the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) 
by permission of the Controller to H.M. Stationery Office. Printed copies of full Patent Specifications accepted may be 
obtained from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at \s. each. 


Abstracts of Complete Specifications 


AmMmonruM PHOSPHATES FROM Mono- oR DtI- 
CaLcium PHOSPHATE, Propuction oF. J. Y. Johnson, 
London. From I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Germany. Application date, June 29, 


IQ27 


299,790. 


Mono- or di-calcium phosphate, or a mixture of the two, is 
treated with ammonia in the presence of water to convert it 
into di-ammonium phosphate and insoluble tri-calcium 
phosphate according to the equations : 

3Ca (H,PO,),+8NH,—Ca, (PO,),+4 (NH,).HPO, 

3CaHPO,+2NH,;=Ca; (PO,),+ (NH,),HPO, 

The tricalcium phosphate is separated and treated with 
acids to convert it into mono-or di-calcium phosphate which 
may be treated again as above. The ammonia can be replaced 
by ammonium carbonate, in which case the precipitate ob- 


tained contains some calcium carbonate. An _ increased 
temperature and pressure are preferably employed. The 
tricalcium phosphate may be treated with phosphoric acid 
obtained by treating crude phosphate with sulphuric acid 


Hydrochloric acid or nitric acid may also be used instead of 
sulphuric acid 


299,835. TITANIUM OXIDE, MANUFACTURE OF. F. G. C. 
Stephens, L. J. Anderson and W. A. Cash, of National 
Metal and Chemical Bank, Ltd., Adelaide House, King 
William Street, London, E.C.4. .Application§ date, 
August 2, 1927. 


The object is to obtain titanium hydroxide precipitated 
upon an alkaline earth sulphate, e.g., barium sulphate, for use 
as a pigment It has been found that an increased covering 
power and bulk is obtained by adding gradually titanium 
sulphate solution to barium chloride solution, and not 
versa. A temperature of 30°-35° C. is maintained during 
the mixing, and when the reaction is complete the mixture 
is boiled to precipitate titanium hydroxide on the barium 
sulphate. The titanium solution should contain about 16 per 
cent. TiO, as titanic sulphate, and the barium chloride solution 
contains about 100 parts barium chloride to 750 parts water 
Under these conditions the precipitate obtained consists mainly 
of particles just sufficiently large to be filterable. The pre- 
cipitate is then suspended in water and a small quantity of 
boric acid or of borate added, which improves the quality of 
the pigment. The titanium sulphate employed is preferably 
obtained by treating the titanium ore, mixed with sufficient 
water to obtain a pulp, with oleum under conditions which 
are so regulated that a substantially dry, porous, and friable 
mass is obtained suited to direct lixiviation 


vice 


299,909 DULPHUR 
Of \ 
Akt.-Ges 


date, 


MANUFACTURI 
Farbenindustrie 
\pplication 


PROCESS O} 
From I.G 
Germany 


DYESTUFFs, 
Carpmael, London 

Frankfort-on-Main 
Angust 4 


1G2° 

These dyestuffs are obtained by melting together a poly 
sulphide, a copper salt, and an indophenol obtained by oxida- 
tion of an alkyl ether of a p-oxyaryl-t-naphthylamine-mono- 
sulphoni 
obtained by 


acid and a p-aminophenol or the leuco compound 
subsequent reduction of the indophenol. The 
melting is preferably effected in alcoholic solution. Examples 
given involving the use of 1-para-anisylamino-4-para 
oxyphenylamino-naphthalene-8-sulphonic acid obtained by 
oxidation of para-anisyl-1-naphthylamine-8-sulphonic acid and 
p-amino-pheno!] and subsequent reduction to the leuco indo- 
phenol 1-paraphenetylamino-4-parahydroxy-phenyl-amino 
naphthalene-8-sulphonic acid obtained by oxidation of para- 
phenetyl-1-naphthylamine-8-sulphonic acid and p-amino- 
phenol, and subsequent reduction of the leuco indophenol 
and 1-para-anisylamino-4-parahydroxy-phenylamino-naphtha- 
lene-6-or 7-sulphonic acid obtained by oxidation of para- 
anisyl-1-naphthylamine-6- or 7-sulphonic acid and_para- 
amino-phenol and subsequent reduction to the leuco indo 
phenol 


are 


299,934 SULPHATE OF AMMONIA FROM GAS WoRKsS Liou: 
OR THE LIKE, MANUFACTURE OF, 3S. Robson, Thy 
Bungalow, St. Andrews Road, Avonmouth. Applicatio) 
date, August 16, 1927. 

Specification No. 289,950 (see THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol 
XVIII, p. 535) describes the direct production of ammonium 
sulphate from ammonia, sulphur trioxide, and water i 
gaseous form. In this invention crude ammoniacal liquor 
is distilled to obtain a product free from non-volatile nitroge: 
compounds. This is concentrated to an ammonia content 
above 6 per cent. and volatilised at a temperature such that 
the proportions of ammonia vapour and water when treated 
with sulphur trioxide will produce substantially dry neutral 
ammonium sulphate. The salt may be collected by filtration 
or electro-deposition from the gases. 


299,972. Vat DyESTUFFS OF THE ANTHRACENE SERIES, 
MANUFACTURE OF. A. Carpmael, London. From I.G 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany 
Application date, September 30, 1927. 

These vat dyestuffs are obtained by treating with an alkaline 
condensing agent a glyoxal-di-anthraquinone compound 
of the general formula :— 


a Missal 


in which the anthraquinone nuclei may be substituted by 
monovalent substituents such as halogen, alkyl, or aryl groups 
These compounds are obtained as described in Specification 
No. 296,817 (see THE CHEmIcAL AGE, Vol. XIX, p. 346). The 
condensing agent may be a caustic alkali with an alcohol, or 
sodium ethylate. These dyestuffs are red to violet powders 
difficultly solvent in organic solvents but soluble in concen 
trated sulphuric acid to an intense green. Cotton is dyed 
red to violet shades from an alkaline hydrosulphite solution 
. _ 
Some examples are given 





MIxED CRYSTALS CONTAINING POTASSIUM AND 
AMMONIUM, PRopUCTION OF. J. Y. Johnson, London 
From 1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main 
Germany. Application date, October 13, 1927. 


299,984 


Mixed crystals of ammonium and potassium chlorides 01 
nitrates are more stable than the individual components 
which is an advantage when used as a fertiliser. The process 
depends on the discovery that mixed crystals of ammonium 
potassium salts can be formed at temperatures down to 
OC. The crystals are obtained by separating the solid 
deposit from an aqueous solution saturated with the chlorides 
and or nitrates of potassium and ammonium, with or without 
sodium salts, and in equilibrium with at least three solid 
phases of these salts. The separated solution is mixed with 
solid potassium and /or ammonium nitrate or chloride or both 
and the resulting deposit of mixed crystals is removed. The 
solution may then be treated with potassium and/or am 
monium salts and sodium salts which may be other than thos 
employed for the first precipitation, and the mixed crystals 
removed. Soluble phosphates may also be present in the 
solution so that a complete fertiliser is obtained. Examples 
are given 
“AUSTIC SOL1 


CAUSTIC SODA OF 


299,995. 4 TIONS, TREATMENT OF—To PRODUC! 
HicH Purity. D. A. Pritchard 
242, Askin Boulevard, Sandwich, Ontario, Canada, and 

the United Alkali Co., Ltd., Cunard Building, Liverpool 
Application date, October 21, 
The process is for obtaining solid caustic soda of higl 
purity from the caustic liquor obtained in the electrolyti 
process. The purity of the caustic soda depends on thi 


1927. 
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removal of salts such as sodium chloride and sulphate. The 
evaporated caustic liquor is treated with an acid sulphate or 
with sulphuric acid, The added substances are preferably in 
the anhydrous form, and should result in the presence of three 
to four parts of sodium sulphate to each part of sodium 
chloride. The greater part of the sodium chloride present is 
thereby precipitated. and the liquor may contain only 0-2 
parts of sodium chloride per 100 parts of Na,O, and on evapora- 
tion yields solid caustic soda of a high degree of purity. 


300,040. PURE a-HyDROXY-CARBOXYLIC ACIDS, PRODUCTION 
oF. J. Y. Johnson, London. From 1.G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Application 
date, December 28, 1927. 

When «-hydroxycarboxylic acids are prepared from their 
nitriles by saponification with undiluted mineral acids, con- 
siderable formation of anhydrides of the hydroxy-carboxylic 
acids occurs, and sometimes carbonisation, while if dilute 
acids are used the isolation of the carboxylic acids is difficult. 
These difficulties may now be avoided by saponifying the 
nitriles with gaseous hydrochloric acid in the presence of an 
inert organic solvent capable of dissolving the reaction sub- 
stances and products, except the resulting ammonium salt 
The latter is removed, and the solvent eliminated by distilla- 
tion. Suitable solvents include dioxane, ethyl ether, tetra- 
chlorethane, and chloroform. The hydroxy-carboxylic acids 
can also be obtained by forming the nitriles by the reaction of 
aldehydes or ketones with hydrocyanic acid in the inert 
solvent afterwards employed in the saponification. The 
nitrile need not be isolated, and the water required for the 
saponification may be added before or after the nitrile syn- 
thesis. 

NotrE.—Abstracts of the following specifications which are 
now accepted, appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE when they 
became open to inspection under the International Conven- 
tion :—274,128 and 275,613 (I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) 
relating to azo dyestuffs, see Vol. XVII, pp. 261 and 331 ; 
275,248 (I1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) relating to supply 
of heat in high pressure reactions, see Vol. XVII, p. 331; 
276,001 (1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) relating to destruc- 
tive hydrogenation of carbonaceous materials, see Vol. XVII, 
P: 373; 280, 238 (I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) relating to 
condensation products from urea, thiourea, etc., and an alcohol 
or a ketone, see Vol. XVIII, p. 35; 282,782 (Soc. of Chemical 
Industry in Basle) relating to dyestutis, see Vol. XVIII 
p. 205; 282,083 (Fabriques de Produits de Chimie Organique 
de Laire) relating to primary amines, see Vol. XVIII, p. 150; 
288,133 (Schering Kahlbaum Akt.-Ges.) relating to 2-oxy- 
3: 5-di-iodopyridine, see Vol. NVITI, p. 516. 


International Specifications not yet Accepted 

298,084. TRICHLORETHANE 1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., 
Frankfort-on-Main, Gerniany. luternational Convention 
date, September 30, 1927. , 

A mixture of chlorine and an excess of 5—10 per cent. of 
viny! chloride is exposed to direct sunlight or to a suitable 
artificial light, and is cooled so that the reaction temperature 
is kept below 80° C. Alternatively, light may be excluded, 
and the reaction is then ettected at 140—150 C. The pro- 
duct is 1: 1: 2-trichlorethane. 
HypROCARBONS. Soc. of 
3asle, Switzerland. 
er I, 1927. 


208,090. Chemical [Industry in 


International Convention date, Octo- 
, 
Methyl alcohol is treated with a carbide of an alkaline earth 
metal at ordinary pressure to obtain unsaturated aliphatic 
hydrocarbons. Acetylene is liberated and may be removed 
caused to react with other compounds in the presence of 
atalysts such as carbides, metals, oxides, hydroxides, salts, 
arbon, silicates, etc. The reaction is effected at 300 
depending on the speed of the gases, and also the compounds 
which it is desired to obtain. When acetylene and uncon- 
densed gases escape, the main reaction products are dimethyl- 
icetylene and ethylacetylene, but when the uncondensed 
gases are re-circulated a series of unsaturated hydrocarbons 
ire obtained boiling from 4° C. to over 100” C., and containing 
in addition to the above, isoprene, dimethylallene and higher 
homologues or polymers up to cinene. The proportion of 
higher boiling unsaturated compounds may be increased by 
mploying aqueous methy]! alcohol 


200 
( 


298,137. CONCENTRATING 
Ges. fiir 


Acetic Acip. Dr. A. 
Elektrochemische Industrie 
regentenstrasse, Munich, Germany. 

vention date, October 3, 1927. 

Dilute acetic acid is distilled with an acetic ester of boiling 
point 105—135° C., e.g., butyl acetate, isobutyl acetate, 
isoamyl acetate, etc. The condensate separates into aqueous 
and oilv layers. The aqueous layer contains 0-2 per cent. 
acetic acid and is drawn off, while the oily layer contains 
the butyl or other acetate and is run back into the still. The 
residue finally contains a small proportion of butyl acetate, 
and water is added and the mixture heated to distil off butyl 
acetate and water, leaving 95 per cent. acetic acid. 

STYROL. Naugatuck Chemical Co., Elm St., Nau- 
gatuck, Conn., U.S.A. (Assignees of O. H. Smith, 2nd 
Street., Passaic, N.J., U.S.A.). International Convention 
date, October 4, 1927. 

Ethyl benzene is treated with chlorine below 30° C. to obtain 
mixed « and 6 chlorbenzenes, which are passed through a 
tube heated to 675—700° C. The liquid product is steam- 
distilled to separate the styrol, etc., from tar, and the distillate 
is polymerized in a sealed tube and treated with steam to 
remove volatile hydrocarbons from the polymerized styrol. 


298,190. HypRoGEN. Kali-Industrie Akt.-Ges., and T. 
Thorssell, 139, Hohenzollernstrasse, Kassel, Germany. 
International Convention date, October 5, 1927. Addition 
to 288,154 (see THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. XVIII, p. 516). 

Coke or blast furnace gases, or waste reducing gases are 
passed through a layer of hot coke so that the ratio CO, : CO 

is less than o-4 and the ratio CO: CH, is above 1-5. 


Wacker 
Ges., 20, Prinz- 
International Con- 


298,152. 


295,196. FERTILIZERS. Stockholms Superfosfat Fabrics 
Aktiebolag, 4, Kornhamnstorg, Stockholm. International 
Convention date, October 5, 1927. 

Mixed ammonium nitrate and phosphate crystals are 
obtained by evaporating the mixed solutions, or by passing 
ammonia into a mixture of concentrated nitric and phosphoric 
acids so that a solid product is immediately obtained. 

208,234 and 298,240. SyNtTHeETIC DruGs. I.G. Farben- 

industrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Inter- 


national Convention date, October 6, 1927 


298,234. Antimony aminoaryl compounds, é.g., p-amino- 
phenylstibinic acid, are treated with formaldehyde-bisulphite, 
or with formaldehyde and bisulphite. Stable N-methyl- 
sulphites are obtained. 

298,240. An aromatic base is combined with an hydroxylated 
diaryl-ketocarboxylic acid, either by melting them together, 
or by mixing in an organic solvent, or by double deconiposition 
of soluble salts. 3-phenyl-dihydro-quinazoline may be com- 
bined with p-hydroxy-benzoyl-o-benzoic acid, and other 
benzoic acids 
298,236. PURIFYING GASEs. 
la Fabrication des 
Villars, Paris. 
1927 

The apparatus is for use in desulphurizing gases with nickel 
or copper, or metallic oxides which on regeneration develop 


Compagnie Internationale pour 
Petroles, 1, Avenue de 
International Convention date, October 6 


Essences et 








heat. The purifying material is contained between the walls 
of tubes A, Al, and is retained by grids c, ¢. The gas is 
admitted by pipe E and withdrawn by pipe G, and the air or 
oxygen for regeneration is admitted at H and withdrawn at F 
The large radiating surfaces prevent overheating, and the 
valls may be undulating to increase this effect. 
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301 O22 


LATEST NOTIFICATIONS 


Manufacture and production of valuable hydrocarbons 


5K 
from carbonaceous materials, tars, mineral oils, and the like 
IG. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. November 24, 1927 

Process for the production of calcined phosphates 


Kali-Chemie Akt.-Ges. November 23, 1927 

300,905 Process for manufacturing soluble phosphatic fertilizers 
fr ricalcium phosphates Pond, J \ November 21 
1927 

300,087 Manufacture of polyazo-dyestuffs [.G. Farbenindustrie 

, Akt.-Ges November 22, 1927. 

200,97 Photographic developers I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 

; Ges November 21 1927 

301 ,03¢ Manufacture of cellulose esters 1.G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges. November 23, 1927 

301,311. Manufacture of halogen-naphthalene-ketones I.G 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. November 26, 1927 

301,313 Process for the refining of active carbon I.G. Farbenin- 
lustrie Akt.-Ges. November 26, 1927 

301,087. Process for the manufacture of thym and menthol 

, Schering-Kahlbaum Akt.-Ges. November 24, 1927 

301,093 Process for the production of hydrocyanic acid Frank 

Dr. A. R., and Caro, Dr. N. November 24, 1927 

301,006. Manufacture of azo-dyestuffs. Soc. of Chemical Industry 
in Basle. November 24, 1927 

301,329. Manufacture of dyestuffs. Durand and Huguenin Akt.- 

: Ges November 26, 1927 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


275 


/ 


275 


250 


2S] 


300 


by flotation 





5.073 Concentration of graph te and other ores 

Apparatus for J. F. M. R. de Robillard. August 9, 1926 
991 Large salammoniac crvstals, Method of preparing 
Chemische Fabrik Grossweissandt Ges., and P. Seidler. August 
: rat 

023. Leuco-compounds of vat dyestuffs, Manufacture of 
JT. R. Geigy Akt.-Ges. August 16, 1926 

) 35K Non-hygroscopic or slightly hygroscopic double salt 
from calcium nitrate, Process for the manufacture of Azogeno 
Soc. Anon. per La Fabricazione Dell’ Ammonia: Sintetica 

Prodotti Derivati, C. Toniolo, and B. Tanzi. August I9 

1Q2¢ 

307. Protection of metals in the cementation process. So 
Anon. des Acieries et Forges de Firminy. September 7, 1926. 
574 Arvl-aminoalkyl carbinols, Process for the Manufacture 
of. W. Merck, K. Merck, L. Merck, W. Merck, and F. Merck 
trading as E. Merck (Firm of)). November To, 1926 

240. Hydrogenation of coal. L. T. Bates. November 23, 
1920 

603. Electrolysis of brine. A. Carpmael. (J.G. Farbenin- 


dustrie Akt.-Ges.). August 16, 


1927. 
Resins of the phthalic anhydride-glycerol] type, Prepara- 


300 HOS 
tion of A. H. Marks and P. Russell. (Bakelite Corporation 
July 11, 1927. 

300,683. Green vat dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series, Process 
for the manufacture of. A. Carpmael. (J.G. Farbenindustric 
1 kt.-Ges August 17, 1927. 

300,691. Metal powders from metallic carbonyls, Manufacture ot 
General Electric Co. , Ltd., L. D. Goldsmith, and J. F. Jackson 
August 18, 1927 

300,695 Basic ethers of resorcinol, Process for the manufacture of. 
A. Carpmael. (I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) August 15 
1927 

300,698. High purity crystalline dextrose, Manufacture of. A. H. 
Marks, and P. Russell. (Corn Products Refining Co.) August 
18, 1927. 

300,701 Heat treatment of oxidized copper ores. T. J. Taplin 
B. Taplin, and Metals Production, Ltd August 19, 1927 
300,716. Arseno-benzenes, Manufacture of. A. Albert. August 

20, 1927. 

300,719. Raw rubber from rubber latex, Froduction of. J. Y 
Johnson. (1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.\ August 27, 1927 

300,722. Black tetrakisazo dyestuff, Manufacture of. J. Y. 


I 


0,703 


Johnson. (/.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. August 29, 1927 


760 Nitro-amino and hydroxylamino derivatives of Symene 
Production of J. Schindelmeiser, and J] *. Beavis 
October 18 1927 : 

771. 1: 8-naphthoxypenthiophen compounds, Manufacture oi 
A. Carpmael I.G. Farbentndustrie Akt.-Ges.) October 25 
1G27 

726. Obtention of salt by vacuum evaporization, Process 
and apparatus for. Metallwerke vorm. J. Aders Akt.-Ges 
December 4, 1926 


Destructive hydrogenation of carbonaceous materials 
i B:. (I1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) August 11 
1927 
S24 ; 
January 2 
obe Electrolytically 
August 24, 1927 


Johnson 


Cellulose acetate, Manufacture of Bulmet 


1925 


oer 5. WY 


producing metal alloys. E. Keisen 


300,538. Synthesis of aromatic arsenic compounds contai! 


iodine. A. D. Macallum. May 4, 1927. 

300,504. Dyestuffs of the pyrone series, Manufacture of. KX. and 
K. S. Carpmael (1.G. Farbenindustr Akt.-Ges.) June 
1927. Addition to 247,003 

Applications for Patents 

Busch, C. F. E. and Sérensen, V. Production of dyestuffs. 35 
35,107, 35,108. November 28 

Carpmael, A. and I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufact 
of organic mercury compounds. 35,355. November 30 

Carpmael, A. and 1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of 
sulphochlorides of amino-naphthiol-sulphonic acids. 35, 35 
November 30 . 

Carpmael, A. and I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture 


of organic phosphorus antimony, et« 
November 30 

Carpmael, A. and I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufactur 
stable vitamine solutions, etc. 35,359. November 30. 

Carpmael, A. and I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture oj 
cupric Cyanic compounds, etc. 35,468. December 1. 

Conte, J. Ylla-. Manufacture of benzene, etc 34,778 Nov 
ember 26. (Spain, November 26, 1927.) 

Durand and Huguenin Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of dyestutfs. 34,82 
November 26. (Germany, November 26, 


compounds. 35,357 


1927.) 


Fairweather. D. A. W., Scotch Dyes, Ltd. and Thomas, J. 1) 
stuffs, etc. 34,960. November 27 

Fletcher, W. B., Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. and Wheeler 
r. S. Manufacture of gases containing hydrogen. 34,580 


November 27. 


Fletcher, W. B., Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. and Wheeler 


T.S. Manufacture of methanol. 34,881. November 27 
Fletcher, W. B., Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. and Wheeler, 
T. S. Preparation of hydrogen cyanide 34,882. Nov- 
ember 27 
Geigy, Soc. Anon., J. KR. QO-oxynitroso dyes and their metal 
lacquers. 35,309. November 30. (Germany, February 9.) 


Geigy, Anon., J. R. 

35,310. November 30. 
Hansen, C. J. Removal of ammonia, from 
November 30. (Germany, July 28.) 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Treatment of 
gases containing hydrogen, etc. 34,829. November 26 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Valves 
pulverulent materials. 34,830. November 26. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. 
of hydrocarbons, etc. 34,831. November 26 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. 
ot aliphatic, etc. acids. 34,832. November 26. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Production of 
vat dyestuffs. 34,921. November 27. (September 3, 1927.) 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Carrying out 
condensation reactions. 34,922. November 27. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. 
enzymes. 35,0607. November 28. 


Soc. Conversion productions of azo-dyes, 
(Germany, February 20.) 


etc gases. 35,397 
for 


Manufacture 


Manufacture 


Recovery of 


I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Condensation 
of aromatic compounds with unsaturated compounds. 35,068 
November 28. 

[.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J,Y. Process for 


improving surfaces. 35,194. November 29. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. 
of metal carbonyls. 35,329. November 30. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. 
5-butylene, etc. 35,457. December 1. 


Manufacture 


— 


Production oi 


I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of monoazo dyestufis, 
etc. 34,784. November 26. (Germany, November 29, 1927.) 
[.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Production of wetting, etc. agents. 


35,192 November 29. (Germany, February 17.) 

I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Condensation of vapours. 35,235. 
November 29. (Germany, November 29, 1927.) 

IG. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of motor fuels 
35,330. November 30. 

I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of latex-like emul- 
sions, etc. 35,470. December 1 (Germany, December 2, 
1927. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. and McAulay, J. High-tem- 
perature gas reactions. 34,883. November 27. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. and McAulay, J. Absorbing 
hydrogen cyanide from gases. 34,884. November 27. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. and McAulay, J. Nitrocellulose 


bodies. 35,100. November 28 
Schmidt, F. Hardening condensation products from phenols 
and aldehydes. 35,105. November 28. (Germany, Jan 


uary 23.) 
Scottish Dyes, Ltd., Thomas J. and Wilson, J. S. 
dyeing. 34,961. November 27. 
Scottish Dyes, Ltd., Smith, W. and Thomas, J. 
anthraquinone derivatives. 34,962. November 27. 
Scottish Dyes, Ltd., Smith, W. and Thomas, J. Production ot 
35,101. November 28. 


Dyes and 


f 


Production 


ied 


anthraquinone derivatives. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British 


manufacturers concerned. 


General Heavy Chemicals 

Acip AcgTic, 40% Tecu.—{1g per ton. 

Acip Boric, CommErciaL.—Crystal, £30 per ton; powder, £32 per 
ton; extra fine powder, £34 per ton. 

Acip HyprRocHLoric.—3s. 9d. to 6s. per carboy d/d, according to 
purity, strength, and locality. 

Acip Nitric, 80° Tw.—{21 10s. to {27 per ton, makers’ works, 
according to district and quality. 

Acip SuLPHURIC.—Average National prices f.o.r. makers’ works, 
with slight variations up and down owing to local considera- 
tions ; 140° Tw., Crude Acid, 60s. perton. 168° Tw., Arsenical, 
£5 10s. perton. 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, £6 15s. per ton. 

AMMONIA ALKALI.—{6 15s. per ton f.o.r. Special terms for contracts. 

BIsULPHITE OF Limz.—{7 Ios. per ton, f.o.r. London, packages free. 

BLEACHING PowpER.—Spot, {9 10s. per ton d/d; Contract, £8 ros. 
per ton d/d, 4-ton lots. 

Borax, ComMERCIAL.—Crystals, {19 10s. to £20 per ton ; granulated, 
£19 per ton; powder, {21 per ton. (Packed in 2-cwt. bags 
carriage paid any station in Great Britain.) 

Catcitum CHLORIDE (SoLID).—{5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d carr. paid. 

Coppgr SULPHATE.—{25 to {25 Ios. per ton. 

METHYLATED Spirit 61 O.P.—Industrial, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 8d. per gall., 
pyridinised industrial, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 10d. per gall. ; mineralised, 

2s. 4d. to 2s. 8d. per gall. ; 64 0.P., 1d. extra in all cases. 

NickgL SuULPHATE.—£38 per ton d/d. 

NICKEL AMMONIA SULPHATE.—£38 per ton d/d. 

PotasH CausTICcC.—{30 to £33 per ton. 

Potassium BIcHROMATE.—4$d. per Ib. 

Potassium CHLORATE.—3 {d. per lb., ex wharf, London, in cwt. kegs, 

SALAMMONIAC.—{45 to £50 per ton d/d. Chloride of ammonia, 
£37 to £45 per ton, carr. paid. 

SaLt CaxkE.—£3 15s. to £4 pertond/d. In bulk. 

Sopa Caustic, Sorip.—Spot lots delivered, £15 2s. 6d. to {18 per 
ton, according to strength ; 20s. less for contracts. 

Sopa CrysTALts.—{5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex railway depots or ports. 

Sopium ACETATE 97/98%.—£21 per ton. 

Sop1um BICARBONATE.—/{I0 Ios. per ton, carr. paid. 

Sopium BICHROMATE.—34d. per Ib. 

Sop1um BISULPHITE PowpDER, 60/62%.—{17 10s, per ton delivered 
for home market, 1-cwt. drums included ; £15 ros. f.0.r. London. 

Sop1ium CHLORATE.—2]d. per lb. 

Sop1ium NITRITE, 100% Basts.—{27 per ton d/d. 

Sop1um PHOSPHATE.—{14 per ton, f.o.b. London, casks free. 

Sopium SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—{3 12s. 6d. per ton. 

Soprum SutpHipE Conc. Souip, 60/65.—{13 5s. per ton d/d. 
Contract, £13. Carr. paid. 

Soprum SuLPHIDE CrysTaLts.—Spot, £8 12s. 6d. per ton d/d. 
Contract, £8 10s. Carr. paid. 

Sopium SULPHITE, Pga CrysTats.—{14 per ton f.o.b. London, 
I-cwt. kegs included. 


Coal Tar Products 

Acip CARBOLIC CrySTALS.—6}d. to 6jd. per Ib, Crude 60’s, 2s. per 
gall. 1929—18s. 11d. per gall. 

Acip CrESYLIC 99/100.—2s. 5d. to 3s. per gall. 97/99.—2s. 2d. to 
2s. 3d. per gall. Pale, 95%, 1s. 11d. to 2s. per gall. Dark, 1s. 9d. 
to 1s. 10d. 

ANTHRACENE.—A quality, 2d. to 24d. per unit. 40%, £5 per ton. 

ANTHRACENE O11, STRAINED.—7}d. to 8d. per gall. Unstrained, 
73d. to 74d. per gail. 

Brwzo._e.—Prices at works : Crude, 10d.to ro$d. per gall.; Standard 
Motor, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 4$d. per gall.; 90%, 1s. 7d. to rs. 8d. 
per gall.; Pure, 1s. rod. to 1s. 11d. per gall. 

ToLvoLE.—go%, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 10d. per gall. Firm. Pure, 1s. 10d. to 
2s. per gall. 

XyYLo..—1s. 3d. to 1s, 11d. per gall. Pure, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 7d. per gall. 

Cazosorg.—Cresylic, 20/24%, od. per gall.; Heavy, 6fd. to 74d. per 

Middle oil, 64d. to 6§d. per gall. Standard specification, 
54d. to 57d. per gall. ex works. Salty, 74d. per gall. 

NapvurHa.—Crude, 84d. to 9d. per gall. Solvent 90/160, Is. 1}d. to 
Is, 24d. per gall. Solvent 95/160, 1s. 2d. to Is. 7d. per gall. 
Solvent 90/190, 11d. to 1s. 4d. per gall. 

NaPETHALENE, CruDE.—Drained Creosote Salts, £5 per ton. 
Whizzed, {5 per ton. Hot pressed, £8 Ios. per ton. ; 

NaPaTHALENE.—Crystals, {12 5s. to {14 10s. per ton. Quiet. 
Flaked, {14 to £15 per ton, according to districts. 

Prrcu.—Medium soft, 37s. 6d. to 42s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b., according 
to district. Nominal. 

Prmapine.—go/140, 5s. to 6s. 6d. per gall. 90/180, 2s. 3d. to 4s. per 
gal, Heavy, 1s. 9d. to 2s. per gall. 


Unless otherwise qualified, the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 


Intermediates and Dyes 

In the following list of Intermediates delivered prices include. 
packages except where otherwise stated : 
AciD AMIDONAPHTHOL DisuLPHO (1-8-2-4).—1I0s. 9d. per Ib. 
AciD ANTHRANILIC.—6s. per lb. 100 %, 
Acip BEenzorc.—1s. 8}d. per Ib. 
Acip GAMMA.—4s. 6d. per Ib. 
Acip H.—3s. per Ib. 
Acip NAPHTHIONIC.—18s. 6d. per lb. 
Acip N&VILLE AND WINTHER.—4S. 9d. per Ib. 
AcID SULPHANILIC.—8}d. per Ib. 
ANILINE O1L,—8d. per Ib. naked at works. 
ANILINE Sats.—8d. per Ib. naked at works. 
BENZALDEHYDE.—2s. 3d. per lb. 
BENZIDINE BasE.—3s. 3d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
BeEnzoic Acip.—1s. 84d. per lb. 
o-CRESOL 29/31° C.—54d. per lb. 
m-CRESOL 98/100%.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
p-CRESOL 32/34° C.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. 
DICHLORANILINE.—2s. per Ib. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Is,. 11d. per Ib. 
DINITHROBENZENE.—84d. per lb. naked at works. £75 per ton. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE.—{84 per ton d/d. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C. 8d. per Ib. naked at works. 66/68° C. 

od. per lb. naked at works. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—2s. 10d. per Ib. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHOL.—2s. per lb. d/d. 
B-NaPHTHOL.—1I0d. per Ib. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Is, 3d. per Ib. 
B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—38. per Ib. 
o-NITRANILINE.—5s. 9d. per Ib. 
m-NITRANILINE.—38. per lb. d/d. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Is. 8d. per lb. 
NITROBENZENE.—6d. per lb. naked at works. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—Is. 3d. per lb. 
R. SALT.—2s. 2d. per Ib. 
SopiuM NAPHTHIONATE.—1s. 84d. per Ib, 100% basis d/d. 
o-ToLuIDINE.—8d. per Ib. . 
p-ToOLUIDINE,—1s. Iod. per lb, naked at works. 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—z2s. 6d. per lb. 100%. 
N. W. Acip.—4s. 9d. per Ib. 100%. 


Wood Distillation Preducts 

ACETATE OF LimME.—Brown, {10 5s. per ton. Good demand. 
Grey, £14 tos. to {15 per ton. Liquor, 9d. per gall. 

CHARCOAL.—{6 to {9 per ton, according to grade and locality. 
Foreign competition severe. 

Iron Liguor.—t1s. 3d. per gall, 32° Tw. 1s. per gall. 24° Tw. 

Rep Liguor.—od. to rod. per gall. 

Woop CrEosoTe.—1s. od. per gall. Unrefined. 

Woop Naputna, MIsciBLE.—3s. 11d. to 4s. 3d. per gall. Solvent, 
48. 3d. per gall. 

Woop Tar.—{£4 to £5 per ton. 

BROwN SuGar oF LEAD.—{40. 158. per ton. 


Rubber Chemicals 

ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 6}d. to 1s. 3d. per lb., according to 

quality ; Crimson, ts. 4d. to 1s. 6d. per Ib., according to quality. 
ARSENIC SULPHIDE, YELLOW.—Is. 9d. per Ib. 
BARYTES.—{2 16s. 10d. to £3 10s. per ton, according to quality. 
CaDMIUM SULPHIDE.—5s. to 6s. per Ib. 
CARBON BISULPHIDE.—({25 to £27 10s. per ton, according to quantity. 
CARBON BLack.—54d. per Ib., ex wharf. 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—{45 to £54 per ton, according to quantity. 

drums extra. 
CHROMIUM OXIDE, GREEN.—Is. 2d. per Ib. 
DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—3s. 9d. per lb. 
INDIARUBBER SUBSTITUTES, WHITE AND DarRK.—4 $d. to 53d. per Ib. 
LaMP BLACK.—£32 10s. per ton, barrels free. 
LEAD HyYPOSULPHITE.—0d. per Ib. 
LITHOPHONE, 30%.—{22 los. per ton. 
MINBRAL RUBBER “‘ RUBPRON.”’—£13 12s. 6d. per ton, f.o.r. London. 
SULPHUR.—{9 to {11 per ton, according to quality. 
SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—4qd. to 7d. per lb., carboys extra. 
SULPHUR PREcIP. B.P.—{55 to {60 per ton. 
THIOCARBAMIDE.—2s. 6d. to 2s. od. per Ib., carriage paid. 
THIOCARBANILIDE.—2s. Id. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 
VERMILION, PALE OR DEEP.—6s. 10d. to 7s. per lb. 
Zinc SULPHUR.—1I1Id. per Ib. 


Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 


Acip, Acetic, PurE, 80%.—/39 per ton ex wharf London in glass 
containers. 


AcipD, ACETYL SALICYLIC.—2s. 4d. to 2s. 5d. per Ib. 
Acip, BEnzoic, B.P.—2s. to 3s. 3d. per lb., according to quantity 
Solely ex Gum, Is. 3d, to 1s. 6d. per oz., according to quantity. 
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Acip, Boric B.P.—Crystal, 36s. to 39s. per cwt.; powder, 40s. to 
43S. per cwt.; extra fine powder, 42s. per cwt., according to 
quantity. Carriage paid any station in Great Britain, in ton lots. 

Actp, CAMPHORIC.—1gs. to 21s. per Ib. 

Acip, Crrric.—zs. 4d. to 2s. 9d. per Ib. 

Acip, GaLLic.—2s. 8d. per lb. for pure crystal, in cwt. lots. 

Acip, PyRoGALLic, CrysTALs.—7s. 3d. perlb. Resublimed, 8s. 3d. 
10$d. per lb. 

Acip, Saticyic, B.P. puLV.—1s. 6d. to 1s. od. per lb. Technical.— 
10$d. to 11}d. per Ib. 

Acip, Tannic B.P.—z2s. 8d. to 2s. rod. per Ib. 

Actp, TarTaric.—ts. 4$d. per Ib., less 5%. 

ACETANILIDE.—Is. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per lb. for quantities. 

AMIDOL.—7s. 6d, to 9s. per lb., d/d. 

AmIpopyRIN.—7s. 9d. to 8s. per Ib. 

AmmoniIUM BENZOATE.—3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per Ib., according to 
quantity. 18s. per lb. ex Gum. 

Ammonium CARBONATE B.P.—{37 per ton. Powder, £39 per ton in 
5 cwt. casks. Resublimated, 1s. per Ib. 

ATROPINE SULPHATE.—9s. per 02. 

BaRBITONE.—5s. 9d. to 6s. per Ib. 

BrngonaPHTHOL.—3s. to 3s. 3d. per Ib. spot. 

BrsmuTH CaARBONATE.—9s. 9d. per Ib. 

BismutH CiTRaTE.—9s. 3d. per Ib. 

BisMUTH SALICYLATE.—8s, od. per lb. 

BismutTH SuBNITRATE.—8s. 3d. per lb. 

BismutTH NiITRATE.—Cryst. 5s. 9d. per Ib. 

Bismutse Oxips.—12s. 3d. per Ib. 

BrsmuTH SUBCHLORIDE.—10s. 9d. per lb. 

BismutH SuBGALLATE.—7s. 9d. per lb. Extra and reduced prices for 
smaller and larger quantities of all bismuth salts respectively. 

BismutTuHi £T AMMON Liguor.—Cit. B.P. in W. Qts. 1s. ofd. per Ib. ; 
12 W. Qts. 113d. per lb. ; 36 W. Qts., 11d. per Ib. 

Borax B.P.—Crystal, 24s. to 278. per cwt.; powder, 25s. to 28s. 
per cwt., according to quantity. Carriage paid any station in 
Great Britain, in ton lots. 

Baromipes.—Ammonium, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb.; potassium, 
Is. 8$d. to 1s. 113d. per Ib. ; sodium, 1s. 11d. to 2s. 2d. per Ib. ; 
granulated, jd. per Ib. less ; allspot. Large quantities at lower 
rates 


Carcium Lactate.—B.P., ts. 3d. to 1s. 4d. per lb. 

CamPHor.—Refined flowers, 2s. 11d. to 3s. per lb., according to 
quantity ; also special contract prices. 

Curorat HypratEe.—3s. 2d. to 3s. 4d. per Ib. 

CHLOROFORM.—2s. 5$d. to 2s. 7$d. per Ilb., according to quantity. 

Creosote CARBONATE.—6s. per Ib. 

Eruers.—S.G. +730—11d. to 1s. od. per Ib., according to quantity ; 
other gravities at proportionate prices. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40% .— 378. per cwt., in barrels ex wharf. 

GualIacoL, CARBONATE.—4s. 6d .to 4s. 9d. per Ib. 

HEexXAaMINE.—1s. 11d. to 2s. 2d. per Ib. 

HomMATROPINE HyDROBROMIDE.—30s. per OZ. 

HyDRASTINE HyDROCHLORIDE.—English make offered at 120s. per oz. 

HyprocEn PEROXIDE (12 VOLS.).—1s. 4d. per gallon, f.o.r. makers’ 
works, naked. Winchesters, zs. 11d. per gall. B.P., 10 vols., 
2s. to 2s. 3d. per gall. ; 20 vols., 4s. per gall. 

HyDROQUINONE.—3s. 9d. to 4s. perlb.,incwt.lots. 

HyporHosPHitTes.—Calcium, 3s. 1d. per lb.; potassium, 3s. 5d. 
per lb.; sodium, 3s. 4d. per Ib., in 1 cwt. lots, assorted. 

Iron AMMONIUM CITRATE.—B.P., 2s. 8d. to zs. 11d. perlb. Green, 
38. 3d. to 3s. 4d. perlb. ; U.S.P., 2s. 9d. to 3s. per Ib. 

Inon PERCHLORIDE.—18s. to 20s. per cwt., according to quantity. 

Inon Quinine CitRaTE.—B.P., 83d. to 9}d. per oz., according to 
quantity. 

Macnestum Carsonate.—Light commercial, {31 per ton net. 

MaGnesium Oxipze.—Light commercial, £62 10s. per ton, less 24% ; 
Heavy commercial, {21 per ton, less 2$% ; in quantity lower; 
Heavy Pure, 2s. to zs. 3d. per Ib. ; 

MznrHoL.—A.B.R. recrystallised B.P., 22s. 3d. per lb. net ; Synthetic, 
10s, to 12s. per lb.; Synthetic detached crystals, 11s. to 
16s. per lb., according to quantity; Liquid (95%), 9s. 6d. 

Ib. 

stenbuenans B.P.—Up to 1 cwt. lots, Red Oxide, crystals, 8s. 4d. 
to 8s. 5d. per Ib., levig., 7s. 10d. to 7s. 11d. per Ib. ; Corrosive 
Sublimate, Lump, 6s. 7d. to 6s. 8d. per lb., Powder, 6s. to 
6s. 1d. per lb.; White Precipitate, Lump, 6s. od. to 6s. 1od. 
per Ib., Powder, 6s. 10d. to 6s. 11d. per Ib., Extra Fine, 6s. 11d. 
to 7s. per lb.; Calomel, 7s. 2d. to 7s. 3d. per Ib. ; Yellow Oxide, 
7s. 8d. to 7s. od. per Ib. ; Persulph., B.P.C., 6s. 11d. to 7s. per 
lb.; Sulph. nig., 6s. 8d. to 6s. 9d. per lb. Special prices for 
larger quantities. 

Mgzruyt SALICYLATE.—Is. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per Ib. 

Msruyt SuULPHONAL.—Ss. 9d. to gs. per Ib. 

Mzro..—gs. to 11s. 6d. per lb. British make. 

PaRAFORMALDEHYDE.—I8. 9d. per lb. for 100% powder. 

PaRaLDEHYDE.—1s. 4d. per lb. 

PRENACETIN.—2s. 5d. to 2s. 8d. per Ib. 

PeENAZONE.—3s. od. to 4s. per Ib. 

PeENOLPETHALEIN.—46s. to 6s. 3d. per Ib. 

Porassium BrirartTraTE 99/100% (Cream of Tartar).—o6s. per 


cwt.. less 24 per cent. 


Potassium CITRATE.—B.P.C., 2s. 8d. to 2s. 9d. per Ib. 

PoTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE.—Is. 9d. per Ib., in cwt. lots. 

Potassium IopIDE,—16s. 8d. to 17s, 2d, perlb., according to quantity. 

PoTASSIUM METABISULPHITE.—6d. per lb., 1-cwt. kegs included, 
f.o.r. London. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—B.P. crystals, 53d. per lb., spot. 

QUININE SULPHATE.—Is. 8d. to 1s. 9d. per oz., bulk in 100 oz. tins. 

RESORCIN.—2s, 10d. to 3s. per lb., spot. 

SACCHARIN.—47s. per lb. ; in quantity lower. 

SALOL.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

Sopium BenzoaTe, B.P.—1s. 8d. to 1s. 11d. per Ib. 

Sopium CitraTE, B.P.C., 1911—2s. 5d. to 2s. 6d. per lb., B.P.C. 
1923—2s. 8d. to 2s. 9d. per lb. U.S.P., 28. 6d. te 2s. gi. 
per Ib., according to quantity. 

SopiuM FERROCYANIDE.—4d. per Ib., carriage paid. 

Soprium HyposuLPHITE, PHOTOGRAPHIC.—{15 per ton, d/d con- 
signee’s station in 1-cwt. kegs. 

SopiuM NITROPRUSSIDE.—16s. per Ib. 

Sopium Potassium TARTRATE (ROCHELLE SALT).—958. to roos, 
per cwt. Crystals, 5s. per cwt. extra. 

Soprum SaLicyLaTe.—Powder, 1s. 6}d. to 1s. 7d. per Ib. Crystal, 
1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

SopiuM SULPHIDE, PURE RECRYSTALLISED.—10d. to 1s. 1d. per Ib. 

Sopium SuLPHITE, ANHYDROUS.—{27 Ios. to £28 ros. per ton, 
according to quantity. Delivered U.K. 

SULPHONAL.—6s, 6d. to 6s. od. per Ib. 

TartTaR Emeric, B.P.—Crystal or powder, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 

THYMOL.—Puriss., 9s. 6d. to 9s. 9d. per Ib., according to quantity. 
Firmer. Natural, 12s. 6d. per Ib. 


Perfumery Chemicals 
ACETOPHENONE.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 
AUBEPINE (EX ANETHOL).—1Is. per lb. 
AMYL ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 
AmYL BUTYRATE.—4s. 9d. per Ib. 
AMYL SALICYLATE.—2s. 9d. per Ib. 
ANETHOL (M.P. 21/22° C.).—5s. 3d. per Ib. 
BENZYL ACETATE FROM CHLORINE-FREE BENZYL ALCOHOL—Is. rod. 
per lb. 
BENZYL ALCOHOL FREE FROM CHLORINE.—1S. 10d. per Ib. 
BENZALDEHYDE FREE FROM CHLORINE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 
BENZYL BENZOATE.—z2s. 3d. per Ib. 
CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE NATURAL.—15s8. 6d. per Ib. 
CouMARIN.—8s. 6d. per Ib. 
CITRONELLOL.—12s. per Ib; 
CITRAL.—8s. per lb. 
ETHYL CINNAMATE.—6s. per lb. 
ETHYL PHTHALATE.—2s. 9d. per lb. 
EuGENOL.—12s. per lb. 
GERANIOL (PALMAROSA).—20s. per lb. 
GERANIOL.—6s. 6d. to 11s. per Ib. 
HELIOTROPINE.—5s. per Ib. 
LINALOL.—Ex Bois de Rose, 138. perlb. Ex Shui Oil, 9s. 3d. per Ib. 
LinaLyt AcETATE.—Ex Bois de Rose, 17s. 6d. per lb. Ex Shui 
Oil Linalol. 10s. 6d. per Ib. 
METHYL ANTHRANILATE.—8s. per Ib. 
METHYL BENZOATE.—4s. per lb. 
Musk KETONE.—34s. per lb. 
Musk XYLoL.—7s. per lb. 
NEROLIN.—3s. od. per Ib. 
PHENYL ETHYL ACETATE.—1I1s. per lb. 
PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHOL.—Ios. 6d. per lb. 
RHODINOL.—45s. per lb. 
SAFROL.—Is. 6d. per lb. 
TERPINEOL.—1s. 6d. per lb. 
VANILLIN.—1I6s. per Ib. 


Essential Oils 


ALmonp O1L.—Foreign S.P.A., 10s. 6d. per |b. 

ANISE OIL.—zs. 9d. per Ib. 

BERGAMOT OIL.—23s. per Ib. 

BouRBON GERANIUM OIL.—2os. per Ib. 

CaMPHOR OIL.—od. per Ib. 

CANANGA OIL, JAVA.—I2s. per lb. 

Cinnamon Ort Lear.—6s. od. per oz. 

Cassia OIL, 80/85%.—6s. 6d. per lb. 

CITRONELLA OiL.—Java, 2s. 2d. per lb., c.i.f. U.K. port. Ceylon, 
pure, 1s. 11d. per lb. 

CLove OIL (PuRE 90/92%).—9s. 6d. per Ib. 

Eucatyptus O11, AustRALiAN, B.P. 70/75%.—z2s. per lb. 

LAVENDER O11.—Mont Blanc, 48/50%, Esters, 16s. 3d. per lb. 

Lemon OIL.—16s. 6d. per Ib. 

LEMONGRASS O1L.—4s. per Ib. 

ORANGE OIL, SWEET.—22s. 6d. per Ib. 

Otto oF Rosz O1.—Anatolian, 35s. peroz. Bulgarian, 75s. per oz. 

Parma Rosa OIL.—12s. 6d. per lb. 

PEPPERMINT O1L.— Wayne County, 15s. 9d. per lb.; Japanese, 8s. 91 


PETITGRAIN.—95. per lb. 
SANDALWOOD.—Mysore, 28s, per Ib., 95% 198. per Ib. 
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London Chemical Market 
The following notes on the London Chemical Market are specially supplied to THe Cuemicat Ack by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co.. 


Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. P. 


December 6, 1928. 
THE amount of business transacted during the week has been 
quite fair with very few changes in prices. The good export 
inquiry has been maintained. 


General Chemicals 


ACETONE is very firm at £75 to £77 10s. per ton, and in short supply. 

Acetic ACID is unchanged and all grades in very good demand. 

ForMIC ACID is a little easier at £43 per ton for 85%, the good 
demand has been maintained. 

OxALIc ACID at £30 Ios, to £32 Ios. per ton, with a good demand. 

Acip Lactic is unchanged. 

Acip TARTARIC remains firm at 1s. 44d. to 1s. 43d. per lb., less 5%. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE is unchanged at about {19 per ton. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA is in exceedingly short supply and the price 
very firm at about £6 15s. to £7 per ton. 

BARIUM CHLORIDE.—Prices are rapidly advancing, some manu- 
facturers having already sold their output for the first half of 
next year. Spot price about f11 to {11 10s. per ton, ex store. 

CoPpPER SULPHATE is unchanged. 

CREAM OF TARTAR is at {97 Ios. to {100 per ton, less 2$%, for 
99/100% B.P. 

FORMALDEHYDE remains unchanged at £39 per ton, ex wharf, but 
in rather short supply. 

LEAD ACETATE is in steady demand at £42 Ios. per ton for white, 
brown at £1 per ton less. 

LEAD NITRATE is at £36 to £36 Ios. per ton. 

LIME ACETATE is unchanged. 

METHYL ACETONE is firm at {58 to £60 per ton for 45%. 

PoTASH BICHROMATE.—Prices for first six months of 1929 are now 
available and show an increase to 4}d. per Ib., free delivered 
buyers’ works. 


‘age G& Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing these firms’ independent and impartial opinions. 


CARBONATE OF PoTAsH is unchanged at {25 to £27 per ton for 
96/98%. 

PotassiuM CHLORATE is firm at £28 per ton. 

PERMANGANATE OF Portas B.P. is firm at 5}d. to 54d. per Ib. 

PRUSSIATE POTASH at £63 Ios. to £65 per ton with a firm position. 

ACETATE OF Sopa is firm at £21 Ios. to £22 per ton. 


SopA BICHROMATE.—Prices for first six months of 1929 are now 
available and show an increase to 3}d. per lb., free delivered 
buyers’ works. , 

SopiuM PrussIATE is firm at 43d. to 5d. per lb. 

TARTAR EMETIC 43/44% at 103d. per Ib. 

ZINC SULPHATE is unchanged at {12 to £13 per ton. 


Coal Tar Products 
The coal tar products market is quiet, and there is little change 
in prices to report from last week. 

MorTor BENzOL remains scarce, the price being about 1s. 7}d. per 
gallon, f.o.r. makers’ works. 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA is firm at Is. 2}d. per gallon, on rails. 

Heavy NapuTua is unchanged at Is. 1d. to 1s. 14d. per gallon, on 
rails. 

CREOSOTE OIL is unchanged, the price being about 54d. per gallon 
on rails in the North, to the end of the year, and about 6d: 
per gallon in London. 

CRESYLIC ACID remains very weak, the 98/100% quality being 
quoted at about 2s. 2d. per gallon, f.o.b., and the dark quality, 
95/97%, at 1s. 10d. per gallon, f.o.b. naked. 

NAPHTHALENE remains firm, at {5 per ton for the 74/76 quality, 
and £6 to £6 Ios. per ton, for the 76/78 quality. 

PitcH is unchanged. To-day’s value is approximately 40s. f.o.b 
U.K. port. 





Nitrogen Products 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market continues firm at {9 15s. to 
£9 19s. per ton f.o.b. U.K. port in single bags. It is reported that 
good buying continues from tropical countries. Home sales for 
prompt delivery have continued to be small. It is understood 
that the sales made for the first six months of the fertiliser year are 
slightly in advance of those of last year. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Satisfactory buying has been reported at scale 
prices in Europe and Egypt. In the United States the demand 
has fallen off, and it is with difficulty that sellers have been able to 
maintain prices. 





Latest Oil Prices 

LONDON December 5.—LINSEED OIL was steady but slow. 
Spot, ex mill, £29 10s. ; December to April, £28 10s. ; May-August, 
£28 12s. 6d.; and September-December, £29, naked. Raper OIL 
was inactive. Crude extracted, £41; technical refined, £43, 
naked,ex wharf. CoTTON OIL was quiet. Egyptian crude, £30 Ios.; 
refined common edible, £36; deodorised, £38 per ton, naked, 
ex mill. TURPENTINE was inactive and unchanged. American, 
spot, 48s. od.; and January-April, 49s. 6d. per cwt. 

HULL, December 5.—LINsSEED O1L.—Spot to December, £9 2s. 6d.; 
January-April and-May-August, £28 15s. per ton, naked. CoTTON 
O1..—Egyptian crude, spot (new), and December-February, 
£29 10s.; edible refined, spot and December-February, £33 5s. ; 
technical, spot, £33; deodorised, spot, £35 5s. per ton, naked. 
Patm KERNEL O1L.—Crushed, 5} per cent., £37 10s. per ton, naked. 
GROUNDNUT Or1L_.—Crushed/extracted, spot, £37 10s.; deodorised, 
spot, £41 10s. per ton. Soya O1_.—Extracted and crushed, £33 ; 
deodorised, £36 tos. per ton. Rape O1.—Crude/extracted, 
£40 15s. ; refined, £42 15s. per ton, net cash terms, ex mill. TurR- 
PENTINE, Castor Ol, and Cop Oi unaltered. 








South Wales By-Products 
THE slightly better tendency in South Wales by-product activities 
has not been maintained over the week, a falling off in demand being 
noticeable in practically all products. Prices, however, are generally 
maintained. Pitch continued to change hands round the 38s. 
to 42s. 6d. per ton prompt delivery mark. Crude naphthalene is 
quoted round 8os. per ton, but has little or no demand. Whizzed, 
which is quoted round about toos. per ton, is also quiet. Refined 
tars have a fairly good call, with values unchanged. Gasworks tar 
continues to sell at about 64d. to 7d. per gallon, delivered, and coke 
oven tar at from 7d. to 7}d. per gallon, delivered. Road tar is 


quoted from 13s. to 16s., per barrel of 40 gallons, filled free or plus 
barrel hire. Patent fuel and coke exports are slightly better, but the 
total patent fuel export of the last four ascertainable weeks amounted 
to only 61,508 tons. Patent fuel and coke exports prices are un- 
changed. Oil imports over the last four weeks amounted to 7,914,349 
gallons. 





Dominion Tar and Chemical Co. Sold 
PRESIDING at an extraordinary general meeting of the 
ordinary shareholders of the Dominion Tar and Chemical 
Co., Ltd., called for the purpose of authorising the sale to 
Wood, Gundy and Co., Ltd., of the assets and undertaking 
of the company, the Chairman, Sir Harold Boulton, said 
that the time had now arrived when, owing to changing 
conditions, it appeared unlikely they would be able to add, 
in the near future, to the value of the shares to the extent 
which was represented in the offer to purchase. Under the 
offer made, the Ordinary shareholders would receive £3 IIs. 
for the £1 share and an amount equal to a final dividend of 
9 per cent., making a total of 144 per cent. for the year. 
As regards the Preference shares, the board had decided to 
allocate 3s. a share, over and above their par value, out of 
the sum received from the purchasers for the purpose of 
liquidation, etc. After compensating the staff, the amount 
for distribution among the directors was estimated not to 
exceed about eight years’ purchase of their remuneration, 
which, having regard to the 50 per cent. stock bonus given 
in 1918 and to the fact that dividends paid up to the end of 
1927 to the Ordinary shareholders alone amounted to 
£373,764 (the capital of the company being only £330,000), 
he (the chairman) thought was not unreasonable. 

The resolution authorising the sale was carried unani- 
mously, and the meeting terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman. 





A BILL prohibiting the use of poison gas in warfare has been 
introduced in the German Reichstag in fulfilment of the Geneva 
Protocol of June, 1925. This protocol has been signed by forty 
States, including Russia and America, but of the Great Powers 
only France and Italy have ratified it. The bill now before the 
Reichstag will, when passed, constitute the German ratification of 
the protocol. 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE CHemicat AcE by Messrs. Charles Tennani 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing the firm's independent and impartial opinions. 


Glasgow, December 5, 1928. 

In the heavy chemical market activity has been well main- 
tained during the past week, and inquiry both for home 
consumption and export business has, if anything, increased. 
One or two of the prices for heavy chemicals have been advised 
for next year. There are no changes in prices for bicarbonate 
of soda, sodium nitrate, bleaching powder and sodium 
hyposulphite, but soda ash is reduced 2s. 6d. per ton. Caustic 
soda has been slightly reduced for the higher strengths. 


Industrial Chemicals 

ACETONE, B.G.S.—Nominally £74 10s. to £77 tos. per ton, ex wharf, 
according to quantity, but very little available for immediate 
delivery. 

Acip ACETIC, 98/100°,.—Glacial £56 to £67 per ton, according to 
quality and packing, c.i.f. U.K. ports; 80% pure, £37 Ios. 
per ton, ex wharf; 80% technical, £37 10s. per ton, ex wharf. 

Acip Boric.—Crystals, granulated or small flakes, £30 per ton. 
Powder, {32 per ton, packed in bags, carriage paid U.K. 
stations. 

Acip Carso ic, Ice Crystats.—In good demand and now quoted 
63d. per lb., delivered or f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

Acip Citric, B.P. Crystats.—Now offered at 2s. 6}d. per Ib., less 
5%, ex wharf, prompt shipment from the Continent. 

\cip HyDROCHLORIC,—Usual steady demand. Arsenical quality, 
4s. per carboy. Dearsenicated quality, 5s. 6d. per carboy, 
ex works, full wagon loads. 

Acip NiTRIC, 80°.—{24 Ios. per ton, ex station, full truck loads. 

Acip OXALIC, 98/100°,.—On offer from the Continent at 33d 
per lb., ex wharf. Spot material quoted 34d. per Ib., ex store. 
In better demand 

AcID SULPHURIC.—{2 15s. per ton, ex works, for 144° quality. 
£5 15s. per ton for 168° quality. Dearsenicated quality 20s. 
per ton extra. 

Acip TarTaRIc, B.P. CrystaLts.—Quoted 1s. 4$d. per Ib., less 5° 
ex wharf. Offered for prompt shipment at Is. 4d 
less 5%, eX wharf. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—On offer at {5 Ios. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 
Spot material quoted £5 15s. per ton, ex store 

ALtumM, Lump PotasH.—Quoted {£8 7s. 6d. per ton, c.i-f. U.K. ports, 
prompt shipment from the Continent. Crystal meal quoted 
£5 10s. per ton, ex store 

AMMONIA ANHYDROUS,—Quoted 9}d. per Ib., carriage paid 
tainers extra and returnable. 

AmMonia CARBONATE.—Lump, £37 per ton; powdered, £39 per 
ton, packed in 5 cwt. casks, delivered or f.o.b. U.K. ports. 
AmMONIA LiguiD, 880°.—Unchanged at about 2}d. to 3d. per Ib., 

delivered according to quantity. 

AMMONIA MuRIATE.—Grey galvanisers’ crystals of British manu- 
facture quoted {21 to {22 per ton, ex station. Fine white 
crystals offered from the Continent at about {17 5s. per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

ANTIMONY OXIDE, 98/100°% .—On offer for prompt shipment from 
China at £39 Ios. per ton, ex wharf. 

ARSENIC, WHITE PowDERED.—Quoted £18 Ios. per ton, ex wharf, 
prompt dispatch from mines. Spot material on offer at 
£19 15S. per ton, ex store. 

BARIUM CHLORIDE.—Quoted {9 15s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports, 
prompt shipment from the Continent. Spot material on offer 
at {II per ton, ex wharf. 

BLEACHING PowWDER.—British manufacturers’ contract price to 
consumers {6 12s. 6d. per ton, delivered minimum 4-ton lots. 
Continental on offer at £6 1os. per ton, ex wharf. 

CaLciuM CHLORIDE.—British manufacturers’ price £4 5s. to £4 15s. 
per ton, according to quality and point of delivery. Conti- 
nental material on offer at £3 12s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. 
ports. 

COPPERAS, GREEN.—Unchanged at about £3 Ios. per ton, f.o.r. 
works or {£4 12s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports for export. 
CorpPER SULPHATE.—Quoted £25 5s. per ton, ex wharf, but some 

cheaper parcels on offer in limited quantity. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40°%,.~-Firmer. Offered for prompt shipment, 
c.if. U.K. ports, at £37 per ton. Spot material quoted 
£38 10s. per ton, ex store. 

(GLAUBER SALTS.—English material unchanged at 44 per ton, ex 
store, or station. Continental quoted £2 15s. per ton, c.if 
U.K. ports 

LEAD, REp.—On offer at {29 Ios. per ton, ex store. 

LEAD, WHITE.—Quoted £37 Los. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports 

LEAD ACETATE.—White crystals quoted £41 per ton, ex store. 


per Ib., 


Con- 


Brown on offer at about £31 Ios. per ton, ex store. 


MAGNESITE, GROUND CALCINED. 
store. In moderate demand. 

METHYLATED Spirit.—Industrial quality 64 O.P. quoted ts. 4d 
per gallon, less 2}%, delivered. 

POTASSIUM BICHROMATE.— 44d. per lb., delivered, minimum 4-ton 

lots. Under 4-ton lots }d. per Ib. extra. 

PoTAssIUM CARBONATE, 96/98°,.—Offered from the Continent at 
£25 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot material available at 420 
per ton, ex store. 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE, 99}/100%, PowbER.— Quoted £22 15s. per 
ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

PoTassiuM NITRATE.—Refined granulated quality quoted {19 2s. 6d. 
per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot material on offer at about 
#20 10s. per ton, ex store. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE, B.P. CRYSTALS. 
ex wharf. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE (YELLOW).—Spot material quoted 6%d. 
per lb., ex store. Offered from the Continent at 63d. per Ib., 
ex wharf, prompt shipment. 

Sopa, Caustic.—Powdered, 98/99°%,, £17 17s. 6d. per ton; solid 
76/77%, £14 los. per ton, and 70/72% £13 12s. 6d. per ton 
minimum 4-ton lots, carriage paid on contract. Spot material 
10s, per ton extra. 

SopIUM ACETATE.—On offer for prompt delivery at about {21 5s 
per ton, ex store. 

SODIUM BICARBONATE. 


Quoted £8 Ios. per ton, ex 


Quoted 5}d. per Ib 


-Refined recrystallised, £10 los. per ton, 
ex quay or station. M.W. quality, 30s. per ton less. 

SopIUM BICHROMATE.— Quoted 3d. per Ib., delivered buyers’ works, 
minimum 4-ton lots. Under 4 and over 2-ton lots, 1-16d. per 
Ib. extra. Under 2-ton lots, 34d. per Ib. 

SODIUM CARBONATE (SODA CRYSTALS).— 5 to #5 5s. per ton, ex 
quay or station. Powdered or pea quality, 27s. 6d. per ton 
extra. Light soda ash, £7 3s. 9d. per ton, ex quay, minimum 
4-ton lots, with various reductions for contracts. 

Sopium HyposuLpuHite.—Large crystals of English manufacture 
quoted £8 17s. 6d. per ton, ex station, minimum 4-ton lots 
Pea crystals on offer at £14 15s. per ton, ex station, minimum 
4-ton lots. Prices for next year unchanged. 

SODIUM NITRATE.—Price now /10 6s. per ton, carriage paid buyers 
sidings for 95°, quality. Usual extras for refined quality. 

SopiuM PrussIATE.—-Spot material on offer at 4{d. per Ib., ex store 

SODIUM SULPHATE (SALTCAKE).—Prices, 50s. per ton, ex works ; 
52s. 6d. per ton delivered, for unground quality. Ground 
quality, 2s. 6d. per ton extra. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE.—Prices for home consumption :—solid, 60/62%, 
{9 per ton; broken, 60/62%, £10 per ton; crystals, 30/32%, 
£7 2s. 6d. per ton, delivered buyers’ works on contract, minimum 
4-ton lots. Special prices for some consumers. Spot material 
5s. per ton extra. Prices for next year unchanged. 

SULPHUR.—Flowers, {12 per ton; roll, {10 15s. per ton; rock 
£10 12s. 6d. perton; ground American, /9 5s. per ton, ex store 

ZINC CHLORIDE, 98%.—British material now quoted £22 Ios. pe 
ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

Zinc SULPHATE.—Offered from the Continent at about {Io 5s. per 
ton, ex wharf. 


Notre.—The above prices are for bulk business, and are not to be 
taken as applicable to small parcels. 





New Lead Industries Association 


Ir is reported from New York that the new trade organisation 
in the lead industry has been officially organised and will 
eventually comprise manufacturers and consumers in the 
United States, Mexico, Canada, and South America. The 
functions of the new organisation will include the circulation 
of information regarding the use of lead products and the 
collecting of statistics regarding the production, distribution, 
marketing, and consumption of lead and its products. The 
officers are :—President, C. H. Crane ; vice-presidents, H. M. 
Brush and Ralph M. Roosevelt (who is president of the Ameri- 
can Zinc Institute), and Felix E. Wormser, secretary-trea- 
surer. 





Lower Prices for Radium 
ACCORDING to the German journal Die Metallborse, the Radium 
Belge concern has sold in Sweden 6 grams of radium, at a 
price of $50 per milligram, whereas the price has hitherto 
been $60 per milligram. It is stated that the Westminster 
Hospital, London, recently had to pay the higher price. 
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Manchester Chemical Market 


(FRoM OuR Own CORRESPONDENT.) 

Manchester, December 6, 1928. 
Up-to the present the approach of the year-end feeling has had 
no appreciable effect on the volume of business that is being 
done in chemicals on this market. At all events, things are 
no quieter than they have been of late. In some lines quite a 
fair demand has been reported during the past few days, and 
there is a certain amount of inquiry about in connection with 
forward delivery transactions. Quotations are maintained all 
round, the general tone of the market keeping quite steady. 

Heavy Chemicals 

Buying interest in the case of phosphate of soda has been 
of moderate extent, with current offers ranging from £12 5s. 
to {12 10s. per ton. Sulphide of sodium is in fair request, 
and prices are firm, with the 60-65 per cent. concentrated 
solid quality now quoted at round £10 per ton and the com- 
mercial grade at about £8. Only a quiet business is passing 
just now in the case of bleaching powder, and offers are being 
met with at down to about £6 16s. per ton. With regard to 
prussiate of soda a quietly steady business has been reported 
at firm prices, these varying from 443d. to 5}d. per lb., according 
to quantity. Hyposulphite of soda is not too active, but there 
has been little change in the price situation, the photographic 
being on offer at £15 5s. per ton and the commercial quality at 
round #9. There is a fair business going through in both 
alkali and bicarbonate of soda, values being quite firm at 
£6 2s. 6d. and f10 per ton, respectively. A fair amount of 
buying interest is also being displayed in caustic soda, quota- 
tions for which are well held at from £13 7s. 6d. to £15 7s. 6d. 
per ton, according to quality. Bichromate of soda is selling 
in moderate quantities, and prices seem to be quite steady 
at from 3d. to 3}$d. per lb. A moderate business is also 
passing in the case of chlorate of soda, and little further change 
in values has occurred, current offers being in the neighbour- 
hood of 2?d. per lb. Saltcake is still being quoted here on a 
contract basis of £2 12s. 6d. per ton, a quiet demand being 
reported. 

Of the potash materials, yellow prussiate is attracting a 
fair volume of inquiry and values are fully maintained at 
from 63d. to 7}d. per lb., according to quantity. Quotations 
for bichromate of potash show no sign of easing, and a moderate 
volume of business has been reported at round 4d. per lb. 
Inquiry for carbonate of potash has been rather slower, with 
current offers of this material at £26 5s. per ton. Caustic 
potash is in quietly steady demand at from £33 5s. per ton for 
prompt delivery of one to five-ton lots. Sales of chlorate of 
potash are on moderate lines and values are held at about 
23d. per lb. With regard to permanganate of potash a quiet 
trade is going through at from 5d. to 54d. per lb. for com- 
mercial material and 5}d. per lb. for the B.P. 

The movement of arsenic continues on quiet lines without 
any appreciable change in prices, current offers of white 
powdered, Cornish makes, being at round £16 15s. per ton 
at the mines. The demand for sulphate of copper is on a 
fair scale and quotations are very firm at about £26 Ios. per 
ton, f.o.b. There is not much stirring in the case of the lead 
compounds, but values appear to be slightly steadier than they 
have been of late, white and brown acetate being quoted at 
£38 1os. to £39 and £40 per ton, respectively, and nitrate at 
round £35. Grey acetate of lime is showing an advancing 
tendency and offers of this now range from £16 15s. to £17 per 
ton, with brown quality quoted at £9. 

Acids and Tar Products 

Oxalic acid is rather quiet and quotations are on the easy 
side at about 34d. perlb. Offers of tartaric acid are also being 
shaded a little down to ts. 4d. per lb. and the demand during 
the past week has been slow. Citric acid is steady and in 
moderate request at about 2s. 6d. per lb. for prompt parcels. 
Acetate acid continues to attract a fair amount of attention 
and prices are firm at about £36 per ton for the commercial 
grade and £66 to £67 for the glacial. 

The demand for pitch shows little improvement and quota- 
tions are nominal at about {1 17s. per ton. Offers of creosote 
oil are at round 53d. per gallon, naked, but home and export 
inquiry for this is quiet. Solvent naphtha is still in moderate 
request at about Is. Id. per gallon. Crude carbolic acid is 
quiet but fairly steady at 1s. 11d. per gallon, with crystals 
selling in good quantities at about 6}d. per Ib, 


Benn Brothers Purchase W. Agnew, Ltd. 
Three Important Trade Journals 


S1rR ERNEST BENN, chairman of Benn Brothers, Ltd., announces 
the purchase of the business of William Agnew, Ltd., 24, 
Mark Lane, London, E.C., proprietors of The British Trade 
Journal, The Leather Trades’ Review, and The Miller. Thus 
will be added to the Bouverie House group three outstanding 
trade journals, long-established, and with admirable records 
of service and enterprise. It is noteworthy that each of these 
journals originated actually in the industries they serve, 
and this keynote of contact will be preserved and extended 
under the world-wide organisation that the Benn journals 
command. 

The British Trade Journal was established in 1863 by the 
export firm of Morgan Brothers, and the first number was 
issued from offices in Bow Lane, E.C., to be ‘‘a vade mecum 
of the general merchant,’’ and from the first an excellent, 
practical outlook was maintained. In 1866 the offices were 
removed to Cannon Street, and in 1894 they were transferred 
to their present premises in Mark Lane. A private limited 
company, William Agnew, Ltd., was formed in 1915, with 
Mr. W. G. Rivington as managing director and Mr. G. Evans 
and Mrs. Pope (widow of a former proprietor) as directors. 
In 1881 the first foreign edition was established, a Spanish 
supplement that is still a valuable asset in overseas trade. 
From time to time supplements have been issued in Dutch, 
French, Italian, and even a Japanese edition in 1895—the 
latter a remarkable feat in trade journalism of that day 
A feature of the long record of development has been the 
extensive inquiry department that has performed valuable 
service to readers in all parts of the world. The British Trade 
Journal has always secured the co-operation of outstanding 
contributors and leading advertisers. 

The Miller was founded in 1875 by William Dunham, a 
practical millstone fitter, who had a thorough knowledge of 
the trade. The original offices were at 69, Mark Lane, and the 
paper was purchased by William Agnew in 1894. Its readers 
are not confined to the British Isles, but are found in all parts 
where flour is a commercial commodity. The Miller enjoys 
the confidence of the whole trade, and is the recognised leading 
organ. 

Similarly, The Leather Trades Review (1867), was founded 
in response to a distinct demand in the industry, for the 
originator was Mr. C. Hooper, a leather merchant in Ber- 
mondsey. The first numbers were in the nature of a market 
report and price sheet, and in the early days it was known as 
The Leather Trades’ Circular, and incidentally published 
from Crane Court, Fleet Street, so that the acquaintance 
with the recognised centre of journalism will be renewed 
at Bouverie House. The paper was purchased by William 
Agnew in 1899. 

The staff of William Agnew, Ltd., will be transferred to 
Bouverie House and the Mark Lane lease disposed of. The 
acquisition of these three great technical organs marks another 
step in their progress and offers a further instance of the 
enterprise which has made Benn Brothers and Bouverie House 
the centre of modern trade journalism. 





Protection Against Fire 

A veERY interesting booklet, entitled Safeguarding Your 
Property, in which causes of fires, type of fires, and methods of 
combating each type are discussed, is published by Foamite 
Firefoam, Ltd., of 55-57, Great Marlborough Street, London, 
S.W.1. Fires are divided into the four classes: Class A, 
incipient fires of ordinary combustible materials, to deal with 
which the quenching and cooling effect of water is required ; 
Class B, incipient fires in small quantities of inflammable 
liquids, where a “‘ blanketing ’’ effect is required; Class C, 
incipient fires in electrical equipment, where a ‘‘ non-conduct- 
ing ’’ extinguisher is required ; and Class D, those in connection 
with engines of cars or lorries. To fit these various purposes, 
various types of extinguishers are used; foam, soda-acid 
and tetrachloride. In the booklet, the types of extinguishers 
used for different kinds of fires are discussed in detail, the 
reasons being set out logically. -The great usefulness of such 
a booklet is obvious. Copies may be obtained from Foamite 
Firefoam, Ltd., at the above address. , 
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Company News 


CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE Co.—An interim dividend 
of 5 per cent. actual, tax free, is announced. me 

BLEACHERS’ Association, Lrp.—An interim dividend of 
6d. in the /, less tax, is announced on the ordinary shares on 
account of the year ending March 31 next. 

ArRIzona CoppeR Co.—The directors have resolved to make 
an interim payment on January 15 next of 6d. per share, 
less tax, on account of the financial year to March 31, 1929. 

BriTIsH OxyGEN Co.—The directors have declared an in- 
terim dividend on account of the year ending March 31, 1929, 
of od. per share, payable, less income tax, at 4s. in the {, to 
shareholders registered on November 30, 1928. 

New TAMARUGAL NitTRATE Co.—The local board has de- 
cided to recommend to the shareholders at the annual general 
meeting, to be held on December 19, a final dividend of 
2 per cent., less income tax, making a total of 7 per cent. for 
the year to July 31, 1928. 

Lreps Firec.tay Co.—The profit for the year ended June 30, 
1928, is stated to be £73,679, to which is added £7,364 brought 
forward, making £81,043. After providing for debenture and 
loan interest £10,438, there remains a balance of £70,605. 
The directors recommend 10} per cent. dividend on ordinary 
shares, carrying forward £10,105. 

Liguip Air, Lrp.—The report for the fifteen months ended 
June 30, 1928, states that there is a debit balance on profit 
and loss of £11,165. This result is attributed to the costs of 
removal and reorganisation, losses on Government contracts 
and an unusual amount of bad debts, particularly due to the 
failure of an important industrial concern. 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 

The following inquiries, abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of Trade 
Journal,”’ have been received at the Department of Overseas Trade 
(Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 
British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the inquirers 
by applying to the Department (quoting the reference number and 
country), except where otherwise stated. 

PuLp AND PAPER-MILL EQUIPMENT.—A firm selling equip- 
ment for chemical works and for pulp and paper mills desires 
British agencies for the sale of equipment to pulp and paper 
mills on a commission basis through Canada. (Reference 
No. 435-) 

Castor O1..—The New Zealand Government Railway 
Department is calling for tenders, to be presented in Wellington 
by December 18, for the supply of 5,000 imperial gallons of 
castor oil. (Reference No. B.X. 4922.) 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS.—An agent in Danzig desires to 
obtain, on a commission basis, the representation of British 
exporters. (Reference No. 442.) 

AGENT'S SERVICES OFFERED.—The local branch in Pernam- 
buco of a firm in Sao Paulo, desire to get into touch with 
British manufacturers and/or exporters of heavy chemicals, 
with the view of their representation on a commission basis. 
(Reference No. 450.) 

ASPHALT.—The Egyptian Ministry of TIublic Works is 
calling for tenders, to be presented in Egypt by January 22, 
1929, for the supply of 6,800 metr¥c tons of asphalt for the 
Tanzim Department, Cairo. (Reference No. B.X. 4920.) 

DISINFECTANT FLUID AND SHEEP Dip.—The New Zealand 
Government Stores Control Board is calling for tenders, to be 
presented in Wellington by March 1, 1929, for the supply of 
disinfectant fluid and sheep dip. (Reference B.X. 4933.) 





Tariff Changes 

CaNAbDA.—As from February 1, 1929, Clause B of the Invoice 
Certificate relating to goods for entry into Canada under the 
British preferential tariff will be amended by striking out the 
term one-fourth and substituting the term one-half. The 
effect of this will be to raise the percentage of British labour 
and /or material required to qualify goods for entry under the 
British Preferential Tariff from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. of 
the cost of production of such goods. 

Ecypt.—Law 21 of 1928 controls the trade in dangerous 
drugs and imports and export of raw opium, morphine, 
ecgonine are prohibited except under special authorisation of 
the Administration of Public Hygiene. 


Spain.—A Royal Decree-Law, of November 13, controls the 
trade in narcotic drugs, and covers opium and extracts 
tinctures, electuaries, powders and pills; morphine and its 
salts; diacetylmorphine and its hydrochlorate; narcil ; 
coca leaves and extracts; cocaine and its salts; ecgonines 
Indian hemp, its resin and extracts; medicinal ethyl ether ; . 
all foreign pharmaceutical products formed exclusively of 
one or more of the above substances with an excipient or 
inert substance, if they contain more than o-2 per cent. of 
morphine or o-1 per cent. of cocaine, or any proportion of 
heroin; and a few foreign specialities indicated by name. 

NETHERLANDS.—A Bill has been introduced into the 
Second Chamber of the States General proposing to reduce the 
excise duty on alcohol from 300 to 180 florins per hectolitre 
of 50 per cent. strength. It also proposes to reduce the 
customs duties on certain imported alcohol and alcoholic 
products which are not subject to excise duty. 





Manufacturing Chemists’ Affairs 

A CIRCULAR has been issued in the bankruptcy of Sidney 
Herbert Travis, trading in co-partnership with another as 
S. H. Travis and Co., 33, King’s Road, St. Pancras, London, 
manufacturing chemist, by the trustee, Mr. Parkin S. Booth, 
of the Association of Manufacturing Chemists, Kimberley 
House, Holborn Viaduct, London. Mr. Booth says that so 
far as it has been ascertained, the liabilities due to creditors 
likely to prove in the estate amount to {9,728 2s. 6d. In 
addition, there are preferential claims amounting to the 
sum of £606 I1s. 6d.; included is a sum of £300 for income 
tax, but this may be cancelled. With reference to the assets 
in this country, in respect of the stock in trade, in view of its 
nature, the amount that is likely to be realised in this con- 
nection is highly problematical, but the amount estimated to 
be realised for same by one of the debtors is the sum of £400. 
This debtor also estimates the book debts will realise the sum 
of £1,914 Is. 3d., but included in this amount is the sum of 
£1,907 14s. 9d., due from a firm who, on the other hand, claim 
to be creditors in the estate for over £3,000, One of the 
partners in this matter is a partner in a firm trading in the 
Belgian Congo, and in this connection, the difficulty that will 
necessarily be encountered in endeavouring to realise any 
assets that this partner may be possessed of in the country 
referred to will be appreciated. Mr. Booth adds that he has 
been approached by a friend of the partner trading in the 
Belgian Congo who has offered to provide a composition of 5s. 
in the {, to the creditors of the partnership firm of S. H. 
Travis and Co., to which this present bankruptcy relates, 
subject to such payment by him including the preferential 
claims, and all expenses in connection with the matter, not 
exceeding the sum of £1,500. In view of the amount of 
liabilities so far ascertained, the amount of {1,500 will not be 
sufficient to permit of this composition being paid unless 
creditors over {10 are prepared to reduce their claims to enable 
the proposed scheme to materialise. Mr. Booth submitted 
the whole matter to the committee of inspection appointed to 
act with him in respect of this case, and in view of the whole 
of the circumstances, they strongly recommend the creditors 
whose claims exceed {10 to reduce their claims to enable the 
payment of 5s. in the { to be made, as from their knowledge 
of the estate and the position from a liability and asset point 
of view, they are confident that in the best circumstances, 
nothing like the sum of 5s. in the { is likely to be paid if the 
estate were realised in the ordinary way. Mr. Booth has gone 
very carefully into the figures, and it is necessary for creditors 
whose claims exceed the sum of {10 to agree to reduce their 
said claims by 61} per cent. to enable the proposed scheme to 
be carried through, but in the event of the £300 claim in 
respect of income tax not being payable, as Mr. Booth is 
doubtful if the necessary profit had been earned to warrant 
this claim, then it is only necessary for the creditors to reduce 
their claims by 44 per cent. Subject to the creditors over {10 
agreeing to reduce their said claims, it is Mr. Booth’s intention 
to circularise the general body of creditors with the proposed 
— which will be considered at a meeting convened to be 
held. 

The statement of affairs filed in the matter of S. H 
Travis and Co., discloses ranking liabilities, {11,510 ; estimated 
re assets, £2,262 ; contingent liabilities, £4,977 ; preferential, 

367. 
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Adaptability— 
| HIS small type Mill is at present 


being successfully used in over 300 
plants, for the reduction of materials 
such as 

Clays 
Ochres 


Filter Press Compounds 
Dry Colours 


The No. “0000°° Raymond Pulveriser, * 
alc 


shewing section of grinding chamber. 














Dyes 
Advantages : Chemical Compounds, etc., etc. 
Controlled Fineness , ‘ ‘ 
i taailacih adh tata Allowing for Hardness of materials, this 
Grinds, Classifies, and Pulveriser will produce from 200- 
1 hm onan eam 1,000 lbs. per hour to any fineness from 
Minimum Floor Space 
Dustless Operation 30 to 200 mesh and finer. 



















NIERNATIONAL COMBUSTION [iii 
GRIN DING & PULVERIZING OFFICES 
11, Southampton Row. London, WC1. 
lelephone-Wolborn 12178 Cable & Telegraphic Address -Lopu/co, Westcent. London. \ 
WORKS —- OERBY — ERITH. 


Raymond Pulverisers 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


County Court Judgments 

(NOTE.—The publication of extracts from the ‘‘ Registry of County 
Court Judgments’ does not imply inability to pay on the part of the 
persons named. Many of the judgments may have been settled between 
the parties or paid. Registered judgments are not necessarily for debts. 
They may be for damages or otherwise, and the result of bona-fide con- 
tested actions. But the Registry makes no distinction of the cases. 
Judgments are not returned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books 
within twenty-one days. When a debtor has made arrangements with 
his creditors we do not report subsequent County Court judgments against 
him.] 

MARSHALLS (CHEMISTS), 
Kingsland, E., manufacturing 
£14 48. 8d. November 6. 


London Gazette, &c. 


Companies Winding Up Voluntarily 


BLACK MOUNTAIN SILICA CO., LTD. (C.W.U.V., 
8/12/28.) At an extraordinary general meeting of the above- 
named company, held at Baldwin House, Great Trinity Lane, 
‘London, on November 14, the following resolution was passed 
as an extraordinary resolution of the company; and at a 
subsequent extraordinary general meeting, on November 30, 
such resolution was duly confirmed as a special resolution :— 
“That the company be wound up voluntarily; and that 
John Beaumont Neilson, 5, Walbrook, London, Chartered 
Accountant, be and he is hereby appointed liquidator for the 
purpose of such winding-up.”’ 

ELLISON AND HELMSING, LTD. (C.W.U.V., 8/12/28.) 
At an extraordinary general meeting of the members of the 
above-named company, held at 5, Parliament Street, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, on October 8, the following special resolution was 
duly passed; and at a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting of the members of the said company, on November 7, 
the following special resolution was duly confirmed :—‘‘ That 
the company be wound up voluntarily; and that Harold 
Leyman Collinson, of Newbegin, Hornsea, Yorks, Chartered 
Accountant, be appointed liquidator for the purpose of such 
winding-up.”’ 


LTD. 
chemists. 


78, High Street, 
(C.C., 8/12/28.) 


Mortgages and Charges 


[NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides that 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be registered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void against the 
liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that every Company 
shall, in making tts Annual Summary, specify the total amount of debis 
due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The 
following Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case, the total debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, 
ts also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS, LTD., Liverpool. (M., 
8/12/28.) Registered November 17, £3,150 mortgage, to 
A. B. and J. R. Paterson, 16, Cook Street, Liverpool, estate 
agents; charged on 8, 10 and 12, Chaucer Street, and 4, 
Meadows Street, Liverpool. */1,500. October 11, 1928 





New Companies Registered ; 


VULCAN BROWN COAL CoO., LTD., 16, St. Andrew 
Street, Holborn Circus, London, E.C.4. Registered Decem- 
ber 3. Nominal capital, {1,000 in 1s. shares. Ironmasters, 
colliery proprietors, coke manufacturers, miners, dealers in 
iron, brown coal, lignite and peat, manufacturers of chemicals 
and manures, etc. Directors: D.W. Wilton and J. G. Bennett. 

DANIEL WYLLIE ANDCO., LTD., 197, High Street, Ayr. 
Registered as a private company in Edinburgh on Novem- 
ber 30. Nominal capital, {127,250 in {1 shares. Manu- 
facturers of and dealers in chemicals, fertilisers and feeding 
stuffs, etc. Directors: W. B. Cuthbertson, J. G. C. Wyllie, 
W. B. Cuthbertson, H. D. Buthhart, and P. C. Dickens. 


Preservative Principles of Hops 


Dr. Pyman’s Work 


THE second meeting of the Nottingham Section of the Societ, 
of Chemical Industry was held on Wednesday, November 2) 
when Dr. F. L. Pyman read a paper on “ The preservative 
principles of hops.’’ Dr. Pyman said that his work had been 
done, with the assistance of Dr. T. K. Walker and Mr. : ee 
Hastings, at the invitation of the Hop Committee of the 
Research Board of the Institute of Brewing. His starting 
point was the fractionation, described by Hayduck in 1885, 
of the soft resin obtained from hops by means of a light 
petroleum extraction. The a-fraction was separated by 
precipitation with lead acetate, while the 8-fraction was not 
precipitated. Other investigators had examined the soft 
resin and had isolated two crystaline compounds, humulon 
from the «-fraction, and lupulon from the #-fraction. These 
were, however, so very difficult to purify and investigate, 
owing to very ready resinification, that the published evidence 
was somewhat conflicting. ; 

The preservative values of the soft resin, its fractions and 
sub-fractions, were assayed by the biological method of Adrian 
Brown, using Bacterium X. It was found that the value of the 
a-fraction was very little less than of the whole seft resin, 
while the $-fraction had about one-third the activity of the 
original resin. This relationship was found consistently in 
a number of experiments, The gravimetric method of Ford 
and Tait was thus justified, but with an amended expression 
for value «+ 8/3. From the a-fraction crystaline humulon 
was prepared, and the preservative power of this was found to 
be about the same as that of the original «-fraction. The 
8-fraction was further fractionated by extraction with alkalis 
of successively increasing strength ; the final extraction, with 
I per cent. causti¢, yielded 30 per cent. of the whole, and from 
this, crystaline lupulon was obtained. This lupulon was 
found to have a preservative value far greater than any of 
the other sub-fractions, so that the activity of the §-fraction 
was mainly due to its lupulon content. Various samples of 
hops were assayed by Adrian Brown’s method, using Bacterium 
X, but conflicting results caused the abandonment of this 
method. 

A great variety of hop samples were then compared by 
three methods :—(1) The gravimetric method ; (2) Chapman’s 
method, which used a specially selected organism on broth 
agar, with the addition of varying amounts of an infusion of the 
hops; and (3) A new method, in which Bacteriwn Delbruckii 
was grown in malt wort, followed by titration of the lactic 
acid formed. Parallel results were obtained by the three 
methods. It was found, however, that hops dried at a low 
temperature had a greater preservative value than normally 
dried hops, but that this superiority disappeared after six 
months storage. It was suggested that the hops dried at a 
low temperature had a greater content of lupulon, which 
underwent decomposition on keeping. Dr. Pyman then 
summarised the work of Wieland and WoOllmer in the direction 
of assigning formule to humulon and lupulon. The various 
steps in the investigation were demonstrated by means of 
slides 





Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 

THE CABINET MAKER.—The Inside of a Mattress ; 
nishings ; Craftsmanship, the Early Mahogany Period. 

THE ELrectrician.—‘‘ Modern Tendencies in Heavy Power 
Stations,’’ by G. L. E. Metz; New Power Stations and Exten 
sions ; ‘‘ Generating Progress,’ by J. Harcourt Williams. 

THE Fruit GROWER.—Crops at the Right Time Always ; 
rent Fruit Practice,’’ by E. M. Bear; 
Special Report (continued). 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.—New Gladioli; Forcing Vegetables ; 
The Hardy Cyclamen; Novelties at Vincent Square. 

THE Gas WoRLD.—Refractory Materials and their Use in Ver- 
tical Retorts ; Oils from Coal Distillation ; The Work and Develop- 
ment of the Regenerative Complete Gasification System. 

THE HARDWARE TRADE JOURNAL.—Hardware Losses: Bank- 
ruptcy Returns Analysed; Hardware Exhibition Results; As- 
sistants’ Window Dressing Competition; Students’ Note Book 
Preparing for the Trade Examination. 

THE TIMBER TRADES JOURNAL.—The Rule of the Court ; About 
Charter Parties ; Thoughts on Salesmanship ; Trade on the Pacific 
Coast ; An Experiment in a Dry Kiln. 


Soft Fur- 


“ Cur- 
Anglo-French Mission : 





